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Our Only Valid Purpose 


The Church Calls for Decisive Action 











The Lantern Is Hung Up Again in the Old North Church 


HEN WE look at the world, let it be through 

\\V a window where each colored bit of racial 

glass, rich in hue and baked in the fires of 
the love of God, is brought together in one pattern 
to spare us from the monotony of any faith that would 
try to sell itself to any single race. 

Like the cross, His salvation is spoken in every 
language—it is seen in every color. Is it possible to 
take all these varied colors of the human rainbow 
and bring them together in one motif, one purpose, 
one goal—the brotherhood of Christ? Is there some 
power that can bring them from the corners of the 
earth and press them together into a frame of love 
until all tell together one story? 

Let the light of Christ shine through. Not with 
the colors of sunset, as all other movements have 
known at their setting, but with the colors of dawn- 
ing—because His sun, God's Son, is just beginning 
to rise. 

We are coming to Christ by the process of elimi- 
nation—nobody 2h seems to work, nobody else ever 
has, and nobody else ever will. 

The Church remembers that “out of the heart are 
the issues of life.” The Church is an institution that 
stands with a stethoscope in her hand; she knows 
where the trouble lies. She knows that the muscles 
of the nation’s monetary system may be strong and 
limber. She knows that the sinews of the country’s 
military system may be mighty beyond words or 
compare; that the brain may be as keen and smart 
as institutions upon numerous hills can make it; that 
the fatness of obesity and overfullness might be a 
characteristic—and yet, if a nation’s heart dies, every- 
thing perishes with it, sinew, muscle, brain, flesh, 
sight, and power. 

A nation does not march on its stomach; it onl 
crawls on its stomach, and nations are tired of phon f 
ing. The Church marches on her heart. Beasts of 
greatest power and dimension were once the Dino- 
sauria, but now they are extinct. But the wild duck 
still survives—it has a strong heart. The nation that 
will be here the day after tomorrow is the nation 
that has remembered to say, “It is not by might, nor 
by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

There is so much still to do. The Church is still 
in buckskin spiritually. We are morally still in the 
days of Marcus Whitman and wild frontiers. We 
have not conquered yet. The enemies of self are all 
about us. Sin and slavery indwell our wilderness; 
famine of mind and soul stalks us. Millions are unfed 
religiously and are hungry for God and bread. The 
savage hordes of our uncontrolled passions still plague 


us until there is a rape in the United States every 
fifty-two minutes. Hurricanes of a domestic wildness 
destroy a third of our homes and leave them unduti- 
ful debris. Rivers of international hatred still break 
the crude levees of decency and brotherhood and 


- cover us with the death and silt of war. We have not 


conquered the savage within us, for crime is at its 
peak. Ten thousand American towns are without a 
church—ten thousand communities without a fort or 
an arsenal of the spirit. The wolves of fear still whine 
through the night and disturb our colonial slumbers. 
A liquor traffic enslaves us—four million men a year— 
as no other enemy has ever done. Twenty-seven mil- 
lion teen-age children in the United States alone 
are without any spiritual instruction. 

The lantern is hung up again in the Old North 
Church, and we cry, “The enemy is coming.” The 
enemy is upon us—but how few ride with Paul Re- 
vere while most of us sleep on. Are we melancholy 
or discouraged? Not at all—when we see America 
and the world through the eyes of Christ. We look 
at the world from the curative standpoint that some- 
thing can be done about it. 

Christ is the Great Physician. But if we are to 
assist Him, the assistant physicians must be well. We 
cannot stoop and lift the fallen unless we have strong 
backs. If we operate on the souls of the world, we 
must be in health ourselves. We can be, It is no little 
thing to say to a paralyzed humanity, “Take up thy 
bed, and walk.” 


N THIS TIME of deadly silence, when dictators, 
rulers, and smart men have tried and been found 
wanting, who else dares say, as Christ said, “Rise 

up, and walk”? By the help of God we have said that 
and we can again. 

No weakness of the body, no sickness of the mind, 
no anemia of the spirit, no blindness of the soul exists 
that would not yield to the touch of the Galilean. 
This is our confidence: “If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature”—that is personal regeneration; “All 
things are becoming new’ —that is social reconstruc- 
tion. 

This is the national mission of the Church on the 
anniversary of our country’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: with stethoscope in hand, clad in the robes 
of Christ's mercy, with multicolored faces and with 
one heart beating in Christ, we say to America and 
to the world, “Come on, we have the answer. Come 
in and join us and Him. Come along in holy service, 
for we are going out to conquer.”* 


—Louis H. Evans . 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church, 
Hollywood, California 





*Adapted from an address presented as part of Presbyterian P. 


t celebrating the 150th anniversary of National Missions. 
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{risis in Colombia’ 






. I was very much interested in the 
ecal report “Crisis in Colombia” in 
you May 24 edition. 

I was deeply impressed when I read 
your very important and real article . 

ince Colombia is my home country, 
where I have lived and worked very 
dose to everything concerning the Pres- 
Bbyterian Church. 

The Colombian people want Christ, 
Btut the “Mother Church” keeps them 
fom Him. Despite the different types 
of persecution, Colombia is a land of 
portunity for our Church. We must 
pay much for Colombia. 

—A COLOMBIAN STUDENT 





« All Presbyterian readers will lie awake 
atnight in distress over the suffering of 
the Protestant missionary and his follow- 
as in Colombia. I have read the human- 
fights leaflets put out by the United Na- 
tions. Why is it that the great bulk of 
people disagree with such treatment, 
yet do nothing to stop it? .. . 


—Mrs. Joun McCoy 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


« [have been a constant reader of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe for a year. You have 
given us many fine articles and sermons. 
One feature of your publication I regret. 
Before I state it let me say that I have 
been a life-long Presbyterian, that I am 
not young, and that I am not pro-Cath- 
lic in any sense. 

The feature that I regret is the promi- 
nence given to the persecutions of Prot- 
estants in Catholic countries. . . . There 
are denominations which put in nearly 
al their time in fighting the Catholics, 
ad when you talk to their numbers, 
these people seem to gauge the amount 
of their religion by the extent of this 
latred. I have always been proud of 
the Presbyterian Church because it was 
free from this spirit. I was surprised and 
fined to find it so strong in your 
magazine. It seems to me that now, when 
the whole Christian world is trying to 
tand against Communism, is a poor 


time to plant the deadly seeds of ill will. | 


—Berta Hart NANCE 
Tucson, Arizona 


«lam very much impressed by Henry 
MeCorkle’s editorial in the June 7 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire dealing with an- 
tugonism toward Protestants in Colom- 
bia, Coming on top of his article on the 
Persecution of Protestants in the May 
4 issue, this editorial carries great force 
and is a real challenge to action. 
The very freedom for which Prot- 
stants stand tends to make them more 
(Continued on next page) 
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WANTED MAN AND WIFE who are definitely 
Christian, to serve as Mother and Dad on a 
farm for problem boys sponsored by Christian 
Laymen. 

The man should have a knowledge of farming 
and be.a capable leader. 

Remuneration includes salary plus living quar- 
ters and board 

If interested write GEORGE H. GANNON, 
MABTON, WASHINGTON. 
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MOUNTAIN (HOUSE 


Delaware W Gap, 
Owned and operated a years ag a Presbyterian 
family: catering to a Christian clientele. 
Modern appointments — Delicious meals — Spacious 
grounds —Concrete swimming pool —No bar. 
Write for booklet and rates. 
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which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% 
age. For details. write today for Booklet PL401.AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Commemorative 
Plates 


* picturing your Church 
* ideal project for your class or circle 


* every member will want one! 


Churches throughout the country have ex- 
pressed their pleasure with these lovely spiritual 
keepsakes. Plates picture your Church or Chan- 
cel, from an artist’s sketch, in permanently fired 
single or multi-color ceramics. Historical data is 
printed and fired on back of plate. 

Here is a wonderful project for your class, 
group or circle. Plates are ideal for anniversaries, 
commemorations, dedications and bazaars. They 
make truly appreciated gifts for friends and 
loved ones. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 





Commemorate Your Church 





First Presbyterian Church 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A member writes: ‘‘We are very pleased 
with the plates and the workmanship.” 


Write for special offer for those order- 
ing plates during July and August for 
pre-Christmas delivery. 














THE SOUNDING BOARD 


tolerant of others and militates against 
the organization of Protestant opinion 
into an effective force for religious lib- 
erty. It is only when Protestants are 
faced by crisis that they rally to a cause. 

Mr. McCorkle presented a _ great 
amount of evidence which reveals what 
amounts to organized opposition to Prot- 
estants on a national scale. I am glad that 
he called for specific action because only 
thus can a country be brought before 
the bar of public opinion and be dis- 
suaded from acts of intolerance and per- 
secution. I am impressed by the fact 
that in the past year a number of Amer- 
ican Catholics have recognized the 
backward position of their church in 
places like Spain. I hope that Mr. Mc- 
Corkle’s article and editorial will arouse 
American sentiment and bring the right 
to religious freedom in practical ways, 
not only into Colombia, but also into the 
other Latin American countries on our 
south... . 


—CHARLES A, ANDERSON 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


« ... The next story concerning “Crisis 
in Colombia” should not be one of an 
up-in-arms attitude. It should not be 
letters to the editors, to Congressmen, 
and to other leaders. 

It should be the earnest desire of 
every Presbyterian for a religious faith 
. . . [to sustain] him under similar cir- 
cumstances. ... 

—CarTER McKEmMy 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Canadian, Texas 


Winner of the First Prize 

« That was a good article on Moderator 
Hermann Morse (“He Cooperates With 
the Inevitable” by Robert H. Heinze, 
P. L., June 7)... 

There may be some slight interest on 
your part in the fact that the fellow who 
won the first prize in oratory (page 9) 
is the financial secretary of this church, 
and a ruling elder. His name is Frank 
Cobb. He was on a debating team with 
Hermann Morse and one of Alma’s out- 
standing students. ... 

—JoHNn WILLIAM WIMBERLY 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Jackson, Michigan 


One More Challenge 

« The various “Let us, etc.” proposed 
by Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson in “The 
Moderator Looks Ahead” (P. L., May 10) 
are most noteworthy. . . . His challenges 
are most commendable for the advance- 
ment of our Church. 

I, for one, wish that Dr. Anderson 
would include an additional objective, 
namely, Let us call upon the most quali- 
fied organizational minds of our Church 
with the challenge to propose a plan 
whereby local churches will not suffer 
or regress when a change of pastors 


. 


occurs. Too many times the efforts and 
labors of years have been nullified by 
the interim period of vacuum which oc- 
curs between the date a pulpit is de- 
clared vacant and the date when the 
congregation decides to call another man 
to fill the vacancy. Surely there must 
be an answer to this dilemma. 


—JamMes M. REGESTER 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Thompsonville, Connecticut 


No Conflict Here 

« In the April 12 issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire I notice a letter from my friend 
Wilbur LaRoe, in which he is “terribly 
disturbed” by the conflicts between 
Boards of Trustees and Sessions. 

We have found a simple solution in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Berke- 
ley by ordaining the Trustees, making 
them members of the Session, and pro- 
viding in our by-laws that the Depart- 
ment of Finance (one of the nine 
departments of Session) shall perform 
all the functions that were formerly per- 
formed by the Board of Trustees. 

The arguments in favor of this plan 
are evident: It makes for unified re- 
sponsibility. It prevents conflicts which 
naturally arise when one board thinks 
of its responsibility as financial and the 
other thinks of its responsibility as purely 
spiritual. It eliminates the false stand- 
ards which nominating committees used 
to have—Mr. A. is a businessman, so we 
will have to make him a Trustee; Mr. B. 
is “spiritually minded” (whatever that 
means), so we will make him an Elder. 
We hope we have found men who have 
both qualifications combined. 

This solution has worked admirably 
for the last five years. If any church is 
interested I will be glad to send a copy 
of our by-laws. 

—Rosert W. MACDONALD 


Clerk of Session, First Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley, California 


Training of Elders 


« A hearty amen to Allan McLachlan 
Frew’s article “Plan for Training Elders” 
(P. L., June 7). I have long wondered 
what to do about this situation, and 
now Dr. Frew offers a workable plan. 
Would personally like to see the corre- 
spondence course with the seminaries 
adopted as the official training medium. 

—KENNETH Morse 


Pastor, Camden and Somerville Presbyterian 
Churches, Camden, Ohio 


Christian Burial 

« I desire to commend you on the article 
“When I Die” by Edward Matthews 
(P.L., June 7). Protestant believers 
should insist on simple funeral rites, 
Christian in character, free from pagan 
customs . , . Past due is a burial reform 
freeing the living from unnecessary ex- 
pense and competitive exhibition. 


—G. H. Hocuve 
Fresno, California 





The Reverend Winslow S. D 
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going into the ministry. He was sexton; 
the church. One Sunday the preache 
failed to arrive for service and the chid 
deacon asked “the janitor” to preach, H 
did surprisingly well. The church office 
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your P’s and Q’s you would make us 
good pastor.’ Tindley listened; then 
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Every year one of the highlights of 
interest at the General Assembly of our 
Church is the report of the Standing 
Committee on Social Education and Ac- 
tion (see page 12). 

The procedure through which the 
view of our Church on social controver- 
sies is determined will be of interest to 
many Presbyterians. It begins many 
months before the meeting of General 
Assembly, when the Committee on 
Social Education and Action of the 
Board of Christian Education drafts a 
number of recommended pronounce- 
ments. The people on this committee, by 
order of General Assembly, comprise six 
persons from the Board of Christian 
Education, three from the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, two from the Board of 
Foreigr Missions, and nine from the 
Church at large, including representa- 
tives from the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men and the National Council 
of Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. 
Members of this committee can call 
upon the staff people of the Department 
of Social Education and Action for in- 
formation and source materials when 
they wish. The pronouncements the 
committee recommends are submitted to 
the forty-five members of the Board of 
Christian Education for review. 

At General Assembly these suggested 
statements are referred, along with rec- 
ommendations and any other communi- 
cations from churches, presbyteries, and 
synods, to the Standing Committee on 
Social Education and Action. The com- 
position of this committee cannot be pre- 
dicted in advance; each voting section of 
the Assembly holds its own caucus to 
elect representatives for this standing 
committee. This year the eleven laymen 
(there is an equa al number of ministers) 
included an insurance broker, two mer- 
chants, a farmer, a high-school teacher, 
a utilities manager, and others. This 
committee takes the recommended re- 
port as a springboard for its own actions; 
it is free to accept, reject, or alter any 
suggestion received. The commissioners 
of the Assembly, in their turn, are privi- 
leged to deal with the standing commit- 
tee's report as they see fit. As finally 
adopted, then, the report is the end 
product of a careful process of demo- 
cratic selection. 

The children’s page is usually just 
that, a page. But when “A Happy Re- 
union,” by novelist Jesse Stuart (Taps 
for Private Tussie, Foretaste of Glory), 
Was_submitted, we could not content 
ourselves either with cutting the story 
rejecting it. For this issue then, the 
Youngsters get a dividend. 


Jury 5, 1952 
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MEDITATIONS 


Will We Stand Up for Christ? 


Why did Simon Peter deny his Lord? 
Peter was no coward. He was a fisher- 
man who daily faced the peril of sudden 
storms on the Sea of Galilee. He never 
hesitated to venture his opinion. He was 
the first to speak when Jesus asked, 
“Who do you say that I am?” 

Peter could not conceive of himself as 
failing to stand up for his Lord. When 
the crowd came to arrest Jesus, Peter 
was brave enough to draw his sword 
and strike in defense of his master. 

It is true that Peter fled with the rest 
of the disciples when Jesus gave him- 
self up, but he dared to follow afar off, 
and to go into the court when Jesus was 
being tried. A coward would not have 
done that. 

But now, when Jesus was before the 
Sanhedrin for trial, and a maid asked 
Peter if he was not one of the followers 
of this Jesus, he vehemently denied that 
he even knew him. Why this sudden 
change of attitude? Was Peter afraid 
that he might be arrested as an accom- 
plice? That was not consistent with his 
character. We need to seek further into 
the reasons for his denial. 

Was it not because Peter saw a differ- 
ent Jesus standing before Caiaphas? 
Peter was used to a Jesus who was al- 
ways triumphant. When the mob in 
Nazareth tried to throw Jesus over the 
cliff to death, Jesus calmly walked 
through the crowd in safety. In the 
synagogue, when his enemies set a trap 
for him by. daring him to heal a man 
with a withered hand on the Sabbath, 
Jesus faced his enemies unperturbed 
and put them to flight with his logic and 
his courage. When officers were sent to 
arrest him in the Temple, they came 
back empty-handed. They said they 
could not lay hands on him, for “never 
man so spake.” 

When his enemies tried to catch him 
him with clever questions, his answers 
drove them into a corner utterly de- 
feated. Never had Peter seen Jesus show 
weakness. Never had Jesus been de- 
feated. Peter had always had a trium- 
phant leader. 

But now a great change had come 
over Jesus. He had meekly given him- 
self up to his captors in the garden. He 
now stood bound before Caiaphas, ac- 
cused, helpless, and abused. 

When a mocking finger was pointed 
at Peter with the sneering remark, “So 
you are one of the deluded followers 
of this Galilean,” the Apostle was cov- 
ered with confusion. Had he put his 
hopes in this weak, defeated leader? 
So Peter denied that he ever knew Jesus. 

Does not this fit into Jesus’s words 
of warning, “All ye shall be offended in 


me?” Peter was disillusioned. He was 
ashamed to acknowledge that he had 
followed this man. 

The test which Peter could not mee 
was not the test of physical peril by 
the test of ridicule and public opinion, 
It was his faith that failed him, not his 
physical fortitude. His weakness was 
moral. 

And what about ourselves? Perhaps 
we could withstand real persecution for 
Christ’s sake, but have we the monl 
courage to stand up for Christ in the 
face of religious indifference, for moral 
standards in the face of low standards 
in our set or our community, for Chris. 
tian ideals in business in the face of 
questionable business “shrewdness,” for 
spiritual values in the face of current 
material philosophy? 

Why do we not bear stronger witness 
for Christ in our everyday associations? 
Does the finger of scorn make w 
ashamed of our Lord? Remember his 
challenge: “For whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words, of him 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when 
he cometh in his own glory, and the 
glory of the Father, and of the holy 
angels.” 


Jesus, and shall it ever be, 

A mortal man ashamed of Thee? 

Ashamed of Thee whom angels 
praise, 

Whose glories shine through end- 
less days? 

Ashamed of Jesus, that dear 
Friend 

On whom my hopes of heaven 
depend? 

No; when I blush, be this my 
shame, 

That I no more revere His Name. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Genesis 41:25-36. Joseph witnesses for 
God in heathen Egypt. 

Second Day: Joshua 1:1-9. A leader who needed 
courage. 

Third Day: Judges 6:25-32. Gideon challenges 
idol worship. 

Fourth Day: Daniel 3:13-18. Three captives te 
fuse to worship the king’s image. 

Fifth Day: John 1:35-42. Peter meets Jesus. 


Sixth Day: Mark 1:14-20. Peter called to dis- 
cipleship. 
Seventh Day: Mark 3:13-19. Peter leads the list 


of Apostles. 

Eighth Day: Mark 5:35-43. Peter a member of the 
inner circle. 

Ninth Day: Matthew 16:13-20. Peter the first t 
declare faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 

Tenth Day: Matthew .26:30-35. Peter warned 
that he would be offended in Christ. 

Eleventh Day: Matthew 26:47-56. Peter defends 
his Lord 

Twelfth Day: Matthew 26:49-75. Peter denies his 
Lord. 


rd. 

Thirteenth Day: John 21:15-17. Peter restored te 
his place of leadership. 

Fourteenth Day: Acts 4:5-12. Peter fearless before 
the Sanhedrin. 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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HTORIAL COMMENT 
HIGHWAY TO THE FUTURE 








Robert Louis Stevenson, in his years on Samoa, 
inspired the tribal chiefs to build a road through the 
jungle. When completed, it was named “The Road of 
Gratitude.” At its dedication he said, “Chiefs, our road 
is not built to last a thousand years, yet in a sense it 
is. When a road is once built, it is a strange thing how 
it collects traffic, how every year as it goes on, more 
and more people are found to walk thereon, and others 
are raised up to repair and perpetuate it, and keep it 
alive.” Here is a fitting thought for Independence Day. 

When this nation was founded, our fathers began 
the building of such a road through an uncharted 
wilderness. For them it was a road of hope. For us it 
is a road of gratitude. Not the most imaginative of 
them could have foreseen what traffic it would collect, 
or what a diversity of people, from the far ends of the 
earth, would in time be “found to walk thereon,” with 
gratitude in their hearts. Nor how many would be 
“raised up to repair and perpetuate it, and keep it 
alive.” Being realists, they may well have known that 
there would be some who would abuse it or try to 
destroy it. Even more, many would just take it for 
granted, lightheartedly using it without a thought for 
the cost of building and maintaining it. The thought- 
ful would know that a good road, like any other good 
thing, requires constant vigilance. Each generation, if 
it would use it, must rebuild it. Gratitude isn’t enough. 

We have constantly to ask ourselves—we who use 
this road—what ideals went into its building, and 
whether we care enough for them today to pay the 
high cost of perpetuating them. In 1776 they were 
prepared to pay the price demanded of them. How 
about us in 1952? It’s our road now. 

They dedicated it to freedom, to the proposition 
that all men were created free and equal with an 
inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Yet for many a long year some of its travelers 
would be slaves. How many are there today who stand 
outside the locked door of hope? 

They began to build it in a time of war but dedi- 
cated it to peace and brotherhood. Yet time and again 


FROM GENERATION 


The Fourth of July is also a good time to think 
about the anniversary of National Missions which we 
are celebrating this year. The love of God, the love of 
country, and the love of home are deeply implanted in 
the heart of the average man. They are closely related 
one to the other, and National Missions has served 
them all. Throughout our history it has been the effort 
of the Church to support the nation and the home 
with the righteousness that-is of God. It has been a 
mission passed on from generation to generation. 

Sometimes we are tempted to think of each genera- 
tion as distinct from every other, an age unique in 
itself. Actually, the stream of life is a never-ending 
flow, always being replenished, always emptying itself 
into the ocean of eternity. It’s always the same, yet 
always different. We can mark an anniversary at any 
arbitrary point, but the stream flows on. We are as 
much a part of this history as those who began it. The 
task which it records is as much ours as it was theirs. 
To change the figure, the old woodsman fondly 






it was to tremble under the measured tread of armed 
forces. Here once more we face the threat of conflict. 

They dedicated it to righteousness, justice, and the 
general welfare. Yet it was to see its share of evil, and 
always there would be many with less of everything 
needful than we have the resources to provide them. 

They dedicated it to responsible citizenship, in 
which each would bear his fair share of the common 
burden for the common good. Yet always there would 
be some who would use it and give nothing in return, 
and others would exploit their fellow travelers. 

In the deepest sense they dedicated it to the serv- 
ice of Almighty God, believing in their hearts that 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.” Yet 
many have walked the road, many walk it today, who 
live as though there were no God. 

This is a good time to take stock of our road build- 
ing. What is this “American way” about which we 
hear so many talk? Is it described in the tales of graft, 
greed, and crime of which our papers are so full? Or 
in fantastic tales of our ‘eadend of living”—a new 
car in every garage, a stack of nylons in every bureau 
drawer, a crowded saloon on every corner, a television 
set in every living room, a crooner on every radio 
program, Jim Crowism in public places, while millions 
walk in dread or live along our road as in a house of 
fear? We know that is not the spirit of it, even though 
this describes the outlook of many who use our road. 

If the Fourth of July means anything more than 
a field day for sentimentalists, it is a good time to 
reflect that the “founding fathers” could “found” but 
they had no way to guarantee what we would do with 
what they left us. When a road is begun, no road map 
can really tell us where it will ultimately lead. It’s our 
road now. If we want freedom, brotherhood, peace, 
or any good thing, we must prove ourselves worthy of 
them. If we want a Christian nation, we must seek it 
continuously, As for our Road of Gratitude, which for 
us is a Road of Destiny, the question for us is: are we 
among those “raised up to repair and perpetuate it, 
and keep it alive”? 


TO GENERATION 


stroked his ax and said, “This is the same ax I have 
used for fifty years. It’s had six new handles and five 
new heads, but it’s still the same old ax.” Uncounted 
thousands and tens of thousands have shared in this 
missionary adventure. Workers come and workers go. 
The work goes on. Here, as in the task of building the 
nation, there is no final point where one can rest and 
say that the work is done, Problems once solved do 
not stay solved, or new problems succeed them. Gen- 
eration passes on to generation not only the legacy of 
striving but the opportunity for continued striving. 

An African chief, new in the Christian life, said 
of his first efforts at Christian nurture that it was 
“like ivory hunting. When you go hunting ivory, you 
always find that there is an elephant attached.” Our 
missionary quest is like that. And in the search for 
any good ms, di one achieves without struggle and 
suffering, it is because someone before him struggled 
and oiteed without achieving. So from generation 
to generation. 











By Hermann N. Morse 
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BEWILDERMENT soon gives way to a determination to learn when Eskimo girls attend Miss Stauffer’s weekly knitting clas. 


ALASKAN 
OUTPOST 


Seventy-four miles from Siberia, Emma Stauffer is 


nurse and spiritual leader of two hundred Eskimos 


In 1877, ten years after the United 
States purchased Alaska from Russia, a 
soldied stationed in the lonely garrison 
of Fort Wrangell dispatched a letter 
which was responsible for starting Pres- 
byterian missions in the new territory. 
It was sickening, he wrote, to see the 
many Indians who die each year because 
of disease and cruel tribal customs. The 
churches should send missionaries, the 
young soldier urged. 

Several weeks later, the letter was 
received by a Presbyterian minister in 
Portland, Oregon, who gave it to Shel- 
don Jackson, our tireless missionary-at- 
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large in the Northwest. “I'm going to 
Alaska to see for myself,” he decided. 
With him went Mrs. Amanda MacFar- 
land, a widow and former missionary 
in the western states. Another recruit, 
S. Hall Young, soon joined them, and 
together this trio took the all-important 
first steps toward establishing Presby- 
terian missions in the nation’s last frontier 
territory. 

Today—seventy-five years later—Pres- 
byterian Church membership in Alaska 
is well over three thousand with a simi- 
lar number enrolled in church schools. 
Despite a large measure of success, the 

















Church has had a difficult time keeping 


up with the physical and spiritual needs§f in thi: 
of the wartime and postwar population ff famili 
boom. True, there are thirty organized they c 
churches, four of which are self-support-§ The n 
ing. Also, there are forty-two preaching fall. ( 
stations, one school (Sheldon Jackson§ when 
Junior College at Sitka), and two medi-§ degre 
cal stations. Eighty-two Presbyterian ff in the 
missionaries administer the program. § school 
The territory's new military installations 


and swiftly developing natural resources Sixt 





attract additional thousands of people § whose 
annually, particularly to the interior began 
where transportation is difficult. Each § under 
community, therefore, requires its owa Forei 
missionary. the 1 

The recent emphasis on work among § in 19 
Alaska’s growing white population has § sions 
not altered the Church’s original inten- Nine 
tion in beginning its activities there. Of J Haine 
importance still is the ministry to the ff for th 
Eskimos and Indians, many of whom Presb 


live as primitively now as when the mis § He 








sionaries first came to their country. demo 

One such outpost is the town of Wales, § ttave 
a community of some two hundred Esk Than 
mos who live at the tip of a peninsuk “but 
just seventy-four miles away from the lage 
Siberian mainland. The Presbyteriat ber 3 
missionary, Miss Emma M. Stauffer, de week 
scribes the seasonal life of the nativesyy fast! 
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ATTENDANCE at mid-week prayer service averages a hundred. Miss Stauffer also leads Sunday service, young people’s group. 


in this manner: “In the summer many 
families move out to the hillsides where 
they care for the grazing reindeer herds. 
The men go whaling in the spring and 
fall. Only during the winter months, 
when the temperature drops to thirty 
degrees below zero, does everyone settle 
in the village. That’s when our Sunday 
school and other educational programs 
must be conducted.” 

Sixty - four - year-old Miss Stauffer, 
whose home is Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
began her career as a missionary in India 
under appointment by the Board of 
Foreign Missions. After her return to 
the United States, she was appointed 
in 1935 by the Board of National Mis- 
sions as a medical missionary to Wales. 
Nine years later she was transferred to 
Haines, Alaska, to provide nursing care 
for the fifty underprivileged children at 
Presbyterian-sponsored Haines House. 

Her return to Wales in the fall of 1950 
demonstrates the difficulties of Alaskan 
travel. “I wanted to arrive there for 
Thanksgiving,” Miss Stauffer writes, 
“but although I reached the nearest vil- 
lage (sixty-five miles away) by Novem- 
ber 23, I had to wait more.than three 
weeks before I could get a plane for the 

leg of my journey.” 
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THE CHURCH remains open as a meeting place on long and lonely winter nights. 
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ALASKAN OUTPOST continued = 














FOR ALASKAN BOYS AND GIRLS, baseball is no sneakers-and-suntan game. Here the girls’ team from the eighth grade of the 
zovernment-sponsored school “warms up” in below-zero weather during a spring practice session on the windswept beach. 
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MEN FROM THE VILLAGE haul their bulky “skin” boat onto high ground after the season’s final fishing trip. During most of 
the winter months, storms make fishing impossible, leave more time for men to share in worship and educational programs 
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THE CALM, GRAY-HAIRED MISSIONARY at this wintry outpost of National Missions finds time in her busy schedule of worship 
services and sick calls to care for her prized African violets. Miss Stauffer brought them with her from the “outside.” 
ll 
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For 


Decisive Action 


Report of the Standing Committee on Social Education and Action of the 164th General Assembly. 


In this time of social, economic, and political change, 
when revolutions are taking place, and human rela- 
tionships are in upheaval, our entire culture, as well 
as every individual, stands under the judgment of 
God and is challenged to righteousness, justice, equity, 
and good will by Jesus Christ, the Lord of life. 

The Christian Church occupies a unique relation- 
ship to our culture because of the history of its influ- 
ence and the claims it makes as the body of Christ, 
the Light, the Hope, and the Savior of the world. 
If the Church is to be the body of Christ in our pres- 
ent world, it must make its clear and unequivocal 
witness for the redemption of men and society. 

To what extent the condition of this war-ravaged, 
fearful, and troubled world is the result of the failure 
of the Church is an open question. But in humility, 
repentance, and sorrow, the Church should confess 
her sins of omission and commission which have 
contributed in any way to the conflicts, injustices, 
prejudices, and evils of our generation. 

Let the Church affirm anew her loyalty to Christ, 
her devotion to His truth, and her commitment to 
His way of life. 

Let the Church strive to speak the mind of Christ 
as it is understood and applied to the social situations 
of our day. 

The Department of Social Education and Action 
has, through the years, tried to help the Church in 
applying Christ's principles to many aspects of our 
common life. 

Over the past decade (1940-50) our thought and 
action have been guided by General Assembly action. 
Our Church’s social pronouncements have dealt with 
a great variety of issues, such crucial matters as: 
Church and State, 1940, 1941, 1947; Civil Liberties, 
1940-43, 1947-50; Economic Order (including in- 
dustrial relations, ministry and security, and unem- 
ployment), 1940-51; Child Welfare, 1945, 1950; 
Community Life and Citizenship (including crime, 
gambling, housing), 1940-44, 1947-50; Human 
Rights, 1947, 1949; Race Relations, 1941-51; Alcohol 
Problem, 1940, 1943, 1946, 1947, 1949, 1950; Politi- 


cal Responsibility in a Democracy, 1942, 1944, 1948- 
50; World Order (including UMT, genocide, United 
Nations, militarism, world trade, etc.) , 1940-51. 

These pronouncements will continue to be mandate 
for the Department and the focus of study and action 
by our churches. 

The Standing Committee on Social Education and 
Action of the 164th General Assembly calls the 
Church’s attention to the issues which are particularly 
pertinent this year and recommends the following 
action: 


THE FORMATION OF PUBLIC 
e OPINION AND THE CHURCH 


In a society responsible to God and committed to 
democratic procedures of education and free debate 
the need for informed public opinion is crucial. The 
present struggle of conflicting ideologies and economic 
systems in our world demands unfettered search for 
truth and responsible use of all means of communi- 
cating ideas to the American people. 

The far-reaching influences of mass media of com- 
munication (movies, newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and television) in determining public attitudes and 
policy imposes a sober duty on the individuals and 
groups controlling such forms of communication. 

We enjoin our churches to make wider and more 
creative use of modern mass media to spread the 
Gospel to modern man, and to intensify their efforts 
to help children, youth, and adults to seek and find 
the truth and face the complex issues of these times 
with minds responsive to God. 

We urge the churches, presbyteries, and presby- 
terial organizations to bring their influence to bear 
upon the managers of radio and TV stations, the 
editors and publishers of newspapers and magazines, 
and advertising agencies, to hold them accountable 
for impartial reporting of news, honest interpretation 
of current issues, and responsible portrayal of life's 
values. 
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t HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
e PERSONAL FREEDOM 


We have professed to believe that every individual 
as a child of God is of supreme importance and is 
entitled to live in dignity, freedom, and equality 
among his fellow men, But we humbly confess that 
our practices fall far short of Christ's commandment 
of love and often violate even the minimum freedoms 
set forth in our Bill of Rights. 

In Our National and Community Life 

Freedom of conscience, inquiry, and expression are 
being challenged and curtailed by a blinding fear of 
subversive forces. 

Good reputations are sometimes undermined by 
methods of public investigation that cast suspicion 
without the protection of a court trial. Men are de- 
clared unfit for positions of public trust on the basis 
of unsubstantiated charges that they are “bad risks” 
or because they have become “controversial personali- 
ties.” The concept of “guilt by association” is flagrantly 
used to charge disloyalty in the face of the long- 
established- American doctrine that guilt before the 
law is personal and cannot be imputed on the basis 
of relationship or association. Loyalty oaths in many 
cases have become forms of thought control and have 
failed to recognize the full implications of false wit- 
ness in dealing with vital national issues and with the 
loyalties of men and women in public life. Passports 
are sometimes denied with no reasons given and no 
hearing granted. 

We should recognize the seriousness of these denials 
of human rights which help to tear down the whole 
structure of freedom and equality in America. 

Therefore—We call on each church in the coming 
year to face these issues, and by prayer, fact-finding, 
and thoughtful consideration to find the Christian 
course. 

We urge the churches to investigate infringements 
of human rights and personal liberties in their own 
communities and to act in concert with other churches 
and civic groups in stopping them. 

We call upon American citizens and their elected 
leaders to recognize their responsibility fearlessly to 
promote our democratic processes and to reaffirm 
our heritage of freedom. ° 

We recognize that the Declaration of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
for a nonsegregated church and a nonsegregated so- 
ciety represents a particularly significant contribution 
to the structure of human freedoms. We note with 
gratitude the formation of interracial churches in San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh, and elsewhere. We urge the 
elimination of segregated synods, presbyteries, and 
particular congregations within our denomination. 
We call upon Congress to eliminate segregation within 
our nation’s capital. We urge church members to press 
Congressmen and Senators to support civil-rights 
legislation which will help to eliminate from other 
parts of our community and national life those dis- 
crepancies in our practice that embarrass our efforts 
on behalf of a free world. 

In Our World Community 
We recognize that the peace of the world cannot 





® At another session, the Assembly passed the following resolution: 

“The 164th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
U.S.A. expresses its appreciation and commendation of all Con- 
gressional Committees and associated agencies of government that 
are maintaining fundamental American liberties and upholding 
American ideals of justice and fair play as they protect us and all 
our citizens from foreign spies and ‘fifth columns.’ ” 





be secured until international measures to safeguard 
human rights and personal freedoms have been 
adopted by our nation and all other nations. 

We call upon the members of our churches to 
pledge themselves anew to denounce the divisive 
forces that seek to destroy community and concord 
in the world, thwart the working of the United Na- 
tions, and impede adoption by this country of inter- 
national measures to safeguard human freedom. 

We reaffirm our Church’s position and urge the 
prompt ratification by the United States Senate of 
the convention on the prevention and punishment of 
the crime of Genocide. We believe that to safeguard 
the right of a national group or race to survive is a 
minima] standard of freedom. 

We call upon our government and the member 
states of the United Nations to apply the principles 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in the 
administration of United Nations trusteeship terri- 
tories, believing that by such administration the 
political, social, and economic advancement of the 
inhabitants of these territories may be more fully 
achieved and their progress assured toward self- 
government and eventual independence. 

We call upon all the churches to study the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and its imple- 
mentation in the Covenants of Human Rights now 
being drafted. Such study is required to prepare 
churchmen to act on this treaty measure when it 
comes before the American Senate. 

We urge the United States delegation to the 
United Nations to press for the completion of the 

roposed Covenants of Human Rights to include the 
full orbit of political, social, religious, and economic 
freedoms for individuals and groups. 

We urge continued support of the world-wide 
missionary outreach of our Church, and would remind 
the Church of the universal nature of its calling. This 
is our Father’s world. 

We would encourage every undertaking, every 
prayer, every aspiration which make men of different 
nations and races aware of their kinship under God. 

We note with apprehension that the movement in 
many parts of the world from a caste society to a 
free society is being endangered by the drive to the 
garrison state. If the technological advance which we 
have achieved in the world is to raise the standard 
of living and promote understanding and accord 
among nations, positive measures of world coopera- 
tion rather than military force must be increasingly 
supported. 


Il THE CHURCH AND 
e THE UNITED NATIONS 


Recalling the significant contribution of Protestant 
Church leadership to the formation of the United Na- 
tions, we reaffirm our support of and responsibility 
for world order through the United Nations. 

It is the continuing conviction of our Church that: 

The United Nations should be in fact, as well as 
in word, a cornerstone of American foreign policy, 
and not an instrument of convenience to be used or 
ignored as expediency requires. 

The United Nations should be the main reliance 
of this nation for the realization of U.S. security 
objectives. 

The proposals for disarmament adopted by the 
Sixth General Assembly of the UN at Paris in 1951 
at the initiation of our government, Great Britain, and 





“Let the Church strive to speak the mind of Christ as it is 


France are a good beginning toward assérting our 
real objectives to all the world. We urge} the U.S. 
government to continue in this course so thdt our true 
goal of building a structure for permanent peace may 
be realized. 

The Technical Assistance program of the UN and 
the Point Four program of our government should be 
strengthened and expanded now so that economic and 
social justice within and between nations may become 
a reality. With two-thirds of our fellow men living in 
underdeveloped regions of the world, such programs 
are of greater significance to the hope of a free world 
than the development of military strength. 

The strength of the United Nations depends upon 
the informed support of Christian people of the world 
and especially of this country; that it is important for 
Church people to become leaders in their communi- 
ties in the development of UN Associations and sim- 
ilar groups working for peace on a Christian basis; 
and further, that it is the responsibility of our churches 
to arrange certain study programs using such mate- 
rials as the study book Let Us Live for God and the 


Nations. 


IV ETHICS AND 
e GOVERNMENT 


Politics are inseparable from other aspects of Amer- 
ican life. We cannot reasonably expect from public 
officials very much higher standards of integrity and 
personal conduct than those maintained and de- 
manded by their constituencies. 

Many American citizens have no real sense of re- 
sponsibility to the whole society. Members of federal 
and state legislative bodies are often under pressure 
by self-seeking groups. These predatory interests 
sometimes restrict our political representatives from 
serving the welfare of all the people. 

The basic corruption in American society is not 
that revealed by tax frauds, the sale of influence, or 
official protection of crime. These are symptoms of 
a deeper, more pervasive social malaise. The funda- 
mental corruption lies in the loss of faith largely be- 
cause too many men no longer take God into account. 
With this has come a weakening of the social dynamic, 
a loss of a sense of purpose, a fading of confidence 
in ourselves and our institutions, and a failure to 
develop a sense of responsibility to the larger society 
and to our fellow human beings. 

Every betrayal of public trust threatens the founda- 
tions of our democratic society and, if unchallenged 
and uncorrected by an aroused and enlightened public 
conscience, these practices will undermine and finally 
destroy the most highly cherished features of our 
culture. To this end— 

We call upon the Church to set before the nation 
the command of God for truth and honor at the very 
heart of our private and public morality. Only so 
can there be stability of personal character and dur- 
ability of our valued social institutions. 

We call upon the members of our churches to 
recognize with humility and contrition that the gross 
evils and major corruptions which we deplore in 
national life have their counterpart in our own petty 
indulgences and minor deviations from truth and 
honesty; shocking and dramatic manifestations of 


social evils are sustained in the unchallenged, and 
sometimes unrecognized, duplicities of nominal 
Christians, 


V. GAMBLING 


The General Assembly has consistently warned 
against the sinfulness of gambling, and Christians 
should recognize the fallacy of the “something-for- 
nothing” appeal. 

The recent findings of the Senate Crime Investiga- 
tion Committee have confronted us with the existence 
and pervasive influence of powerful gambling syndi- 
cates which direct the gambling interests of our na- 
tion and involve law-enforcement officers and business 
interests. 

We call on all Church members to avoid taking 
part in any kind of gambling, even for charitable 
causes. 

We urge Church members to acquaint themselves 
with local and state laws regulating gambling 
practices. 

We oppose all efforts to legalize gambling, and 
call upon sessions and presbyteries to do likewise, 
since it is contrary to Christian principles to seek 
public gain by exploiting human weakness. 

We commend those citizens who have organized 
to bring about the elimination of corruption born of 
the alignment of gamblers and public officials. 


Vi. INFLATION 


The inflation which has occurred in our economy 
is of moral concern to the Church and the nation 
because it threatens to undermine the strength of the 
nation and thus the ability, on the part of the people, 
to assume moral and social responsibility. Also it 
brings severe hardship on many groups. . . . Inflation 
discourages efforts at assuming responsibilities through 
personal savings, and it creates an atmosphere of 
passing responsibilities to public agencies. It stimu- 
lates temptation to escape present responsibilities by 
accepting false monetary values. 

It is important to observe that, in the world’s 
struggle between free peoples and the forces of Com- 
munism, the Communists anticipate the collapse of 
our economic system as the opportunity for revolu- 
tion. Thus, a strong, equitable, and dependable eco- 
nomic condition is necessary to preservation of our 
American way of life. 

The inflation from which so many people suffer is 
the result of our great war production and the ex- 
tensive imbalance between purchasing power and 
consumer goods. This “emergency” threatens to be- 
come a continuing characteristic of our economy until 
the international situation with its many conflicts and 
uncertainties improves, and the fear of military 
aggression and world war subsides. 

Another cause of inflation is that of government 
policies such as: inefficiency in the operation of gov- 
ernment; a waste in military expenditures; failure to 
enact tax laws to balance the budget in prosperous 
years; and deliberate inflationary policies resulting 
from political pressures to create a false sense of 
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understood and applied to the 


prosperity; and the desire to liquidate the high na- 
tional debt with cheaper money. 

It is recommended that— 

The government be urged to enact measures that 
will stop present inflationary trends; and that all 
groups of people in the nation be urged to cooperate 
voluntarily toward equity and stability in our eco- 

nomic life. 
~The government be urged to maintain a rate of 
taxation consistent with keeping the national economy 
strong, this being particularly important in times of 
prosperity, in order to provide strength for periods 
of economic recession. 

The government be urged to institute vigorous 
policies to eliminate waste in administration. 

We advocate a public policy of honesty to meet 
obligations in good faith and with dollars whose 
purchasing power is equal to that of dollars borrowed. 

We plead for personal restraint in the purchasing 
of goods and services. 


Vi THE CHURCH AND IN- 
e DUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Our churches too often fail to minister across eco- 
nomic lines to all groups in their communities. We 
urge every church to seek an effective ministry to 
laboring people, and to bring together in Christian 
fellowship men and women from all occupations and 
walks of life. 

We note with gratitude a trend in industry to- 
ward improved working conditions and better labor 
relations. 

We urge a greater emphasis upon free collective 
bargaining in labor-management relations, with deci- 
sions mutually and voluntarily arrived at, rather than 
reliance on public agencies for decisions. Moral values 
are often more clearly discerned when labor and man- 
agement realize their common cause and responsibility. 

We suggest that Presbyterian laymen participate 
more actively in management organizations and labor 
unions as an expression of Christian vocation. 

We call attention to the fact that, while many 
wage earners have reached a better economic status, 
millions of workers are still living below levels of 
economic and social decency, and we express our 
concern for them. 


. ] Il REPRESENTATION 
e AT THE VATICAN 

We reaffirm the historic position of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. in opposing any appointment 
of an ambassador or special representative from the 
United States government to the Vatican or to any 
other religious body. We continue to oppose this and 
all forms of representation which would place any 
religious group in preferential status. 

We heartily concur in the statements prepared and 
communicated by the Moderator and Stated Clerk 
of the Assembly during the past year to representa- 
tives of the government in support of our Church's 
stand on this matter, and in opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s proposals to establish full diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. 
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social situation of our day.” 


I CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
e IN A YEAR OF ELECTION 


In drafting our Constitution our founding fathers 
drew upon the knowledge of government gained in 
organizing and operating churches in colonies. An- 
ticipating the tendency of all government to increase 
in authority, they provided that all powers not dele- 
gated to Congress and to the President were reserved 
to the states and to the people. 

Representative democracies leave ultimate author- 
ity to the people. The right to vote and to participate 
in the orderly democratic processes of our representa- 
tive government constitute essential elements of our 
American heritage. Citizenship is a trust in the exer- 
cise of which we are called to be faithful stewards. 
Too often, churchmen have been silent on political 
issues when they should have spoken courageously. 
Too often, they have been aloof and indifferent when 
they should have taken resourceful leadership. The 
price of liberty under law is a devoted and intelligent 
people prepared to act with conviction. 

We earnestly call upon Christian laymen: 

To become active in the political life of their com- 
munities from the precinct level upwards; 

To nominate and vote for courageous, qualified, 
and high-principled citizens who will work for the 
good of all the people; 

To study the social, economic, and political issues 
which give rise to political parties, and to take part 
in drafting constructive party platforms; 

To refrain from spreading unfounded and mali- 
cious rumors, and repeating campaign slogans which 
tend to vilify candidates and obscure the vital issues. 

While the Presbyterian Church recognizes the 
need of the nation for military conscription in time ,. 
of national! emergency, we reaffirm our historic oppo- 
sition to Universal Military Training as a permanent 
peace-time program. We call upon the members of 
our churches to study carefully the pending legisla- 
tion relative to UMT and to convey their views to 
their senators and representatives. 


COMMENDATION AND CALL 


The foregoing resolutions are without vitality and 
effectiveness unless the churches and church members 
put them into action where they live. The materials 
for education and action are available; the chief need 
is for the mobilization of our forces for decisive action 
in our homes, churches, communities, in our nation, 
and in our world. 

We, therefore, call upon our Church with its well- 
developed organization, its tremendous resources of 
leadership and influence . . . to become increasingly 
the instrument and vehicle of God for the accomplish- 
ment of his all-pervading justice, honesty, and truth 
in every phase of our common life. 

We commend the Department of Social Education 
and Action for its wise and effective leadership dur- 
ing the past year, and appeal to the churches, presby- 
teries, and synods through their committees on Social 
Education and Action to make maximum use of the 
material and leadership provided by the Department. 

We recommend that the General Assembly call 
the churches to see these things as our Lord feels them 
and to act with courage to achieve our Christian 
purpose. 








MEN’S CLUB of First Presbyterian Church, Jackson, Michigan, welcomes new member, introduced by Pastor Wimberly (rig 


-A GROWING CHURCH 


... calls for adjustments. Pastor of achurch that has doubled its member- 


ship in the past seven years shows how growing pains can be remedied. 


It was Communion Sunday. After the 
service a little old lady said to the min- 
ister, “I did not know a single elder 
who served in my aisle. Time was I knew 
every elder we had. What has happened 
to my church?” 

Her friend chimed in: “Yes, that’s 
so. Besides that I hardly knew anyone 
in church today. Where were the Smiths 
and the Bill Walkers? Have they stopped 
coming to church?” 

To the minister the answers were ob- 
vious. The session had changed because 
of a rotary system and an increase from 
twelve to twenty-one members. The 
Smiths and Walkers liked the first morn- 
ing worship service and always attended 
at 9:30. These two puzzled ladies rep- 
resent a growing number of long-time 
Presbyterians who suddenly discover 
that the church they joined is gone. 
Oh, the building still stands and is much 
the same, but there is a new, unrecog- 
nizable church filling the building. 
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By JOHN WILLIAM WIMBERLY 


When a church grows things happen. 
Things like these: 

A Sunday school class in existence 
for years has to give up its room in 
favor of a group of junior children, and 
the class finally disbands. Elders who 
have served on a session for as long as 
forty years must step aside to make 
room for new leadership. 

A missionary society is asked to give 
up its identity and become a part of an 
association. Ties of many years are 
broken. 

The pew once occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams in lonely grandeur is 
crowded with people, and one Sunday 
the Williams have to sit wherever they 
can find a seat. New faces, new names, 
push and crowd the old-timers aside, 
and the result is heartache and misun- 
derstanding. 

When a church grows one hears such 


statements as these: “The Church jut 
doesn’t seem like my church now. Th 
are so many new people I don’t feelat 
home. Why should ‘they’ keep on gettitig 
new members into the church when We 
can’t take care of what we have?” 

“You'd think with all the new 
in the church ‘they’ would not keep @ 
asking for more money all the time 
What do they do with all that money 
anyhow?” 

“I don’t see why we need two presi 
ers, We always got along all right® 
the old days with one. What does the 
other one do? After all, only one a 

reach at a time.” 

“T’ve been aroufid this church thit} 
years. I have worked hard in the kitchet 
Now we can’t get a date for our cirdle 
meeting unless we call the church offitt 
a month ahead of time. I don’t like it 

When a church grows such thi 
happen, and such words are spoken 
They have happened in church after 
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th. For not only have we grown as 
Wenomination through the develop- 
of new churches in new communi- 

ia we have grown even more within 
ablished churches that have gone 
g at a staid, comfortable pace for 
only to burst into unexpected life. 

p quiet, stolid congregation blossomis 
pa vital, vibrant organization. This 
akened established church has prob- 

as acute as any faced by the new 
wmgregation. For the new church is all 
people, minister, building. The es- 


shed church is new only in part, and 


Mie tension between the new and old 


soften acute and filled with potential 
OU ble. 
As an example, look at the church of 
th the writer is minister. Seven years 
g there were 837 members; today 
1,500. Seven years ago the combined 
ardiiment of the beginner and primary 
ents of the church school was 
pnty-eight; today the beginner de- 
ent alone has 206. There was one 
choir; today five, with another on the 
. There was a minister; today two 
uinisters and a director of religious edu- 
ration. The budget was $13,000; now 
it is $44,000. The Women’s Associa- 
tion had four circles; today ten. The 
balding was in use on an average of 
two afternoons and evenings a week. 
oday it is in use afternoon and evening 
seven days a week, four mornings 


) ti 


thrown in for good measure. There were 
some 600 people passing through the 
doors on Sunday. Today, 1,300. 

During the past five years two-thirds 
of the present membership came into 
the church. In the past three years 60 
per cent of that number joined. Of the 
new members two-thirds were under 
thirty-five. The established membership 
had a majority over sixty. Of these 
uniting with the church 63 per cent 
joined on Confession or Re-affirmation 
of Faith. Such circumstances create 
problems for everyone involved. These 
are important problems for they have 
to do with people, and, when all is said 
and done, people are the church, 


The tensions developing in a grow- 
ing church are obvious, but the solu- 
tions can be difficult. Two elements 
create the tension. The people who have 
maintained the church at great cost in 
time and money tend to assume a pro- 
prietary attitude towards the church 
they love. The new members are impa- 
tient and eager to meet the needs of 
them. The result is a group watching 
with the eyes of outraged sensibilities 
as the cherished customs of the past are 
violated by a group of total strangers. 

One cannot stress too heavily the im- 
portance of a Christian solution of the 
tension, On it hangs the life or death 
of many a church. The congregation I 





serve met the issue and reached a solu- 
tion. The spirit, not the techniques, has 
value in any church regardless of size or 
location. The program of evangelism, 
integration, and all the rest is important 
but not basic, and it varies from com- 
munity to community. 

First of all we must recognize the 
basic missionary character of the local 
church. The city in which this church 
is located has had a 10 per cent popula- 
tion increase over the census decade. 
Yet the church has well nigh doubled 
its membership. If a membership recog- 
nizes that a steady flow of new converts 
means that the church is genuinely ful- 
filling Christ’s commission, the new 
member is welcome and not scorned. 
By some strange perversion of thinking, 
the members who resist growth and 
change usually are glib in their procla- 
mation of foreign mission programs. Ap- 
parently it is easier to give pennies to 
Africa than to make the readjustments 
required by growth at home. 

F ortunately people in our church were 

eager to fulfill their responsibility in this 
city. The New Life visitation technique 
is a regular part of the continuing pro- 
gram. That this has benefit for the total 
program of the church is testified by a 
benevolence budget 800 per cent greater 
than seven years ago, in comparison with 
an operating budget only 300 per cent 
greater. 





BEGINNERS DEPARTMENT of Jackson church, with enrollment of 206, is more than ten times as large as it was seven years ago. 
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A GROWING CHURCH 


Vital evangelism is the responsibility 
of the settled member in the growing 
established church. But the new mem- 
ber has a responsibility too. He must 
be keenly appreciative of the contribu- 
tion that has been made, and is being 
made, by the people who kept the 
church going in lean, hard years, 

We have a Sunday school class that 
celebrated its forty- -first anniversary this 
year. For thirty years the class was the 
veritable backbone of the church. On 
Sunday the class meets in the choicest 
room in the building, while children 
are compressed in inadequate space in 
spite of duplicate hours. It was a thing 
of joy to hear new, young members 
on their own that the older class 
have first choice of room and 
hour, for “There wouldn’t be a church 
here if it weren't for them, and it is 
good for our children to recognize their 


agree 
was to 


work.” 


Custom and tradition are important 
in the life of a church. It must be a 
concern of the new member and officer 
to preserve as much of the past as is 
consonant with the welfare of the future. 
The established member must, in turn, 
be willing to see changes made to meet 


a changing situation. This can be done 


only when the Spirit of God is present. 


Perhaps one can go further—if the 
Spirit of God is not present the church 
will not grow—not the real church. The 
tension and occasional misunderstanding 
may well be the sign of the Spirit's 
presence and work. For let God touch 
a man’s heart and he can never be satis- 
fied till the church reaches ever deeper 








into the ranks of the untouched in every 
community. Nor can he be content if the 
valued tradition of a local church 
needlessly shattered. Let God touch a 
church and things happen to His glory 
and the building of the Kingdom. 

Things like these: 

A good woman, well along in her 
seventies, woke as I stood beside her 
bed. She was in oxygen, dying. There 
was no time to waste, and she went 
right to the point: “How are my boys 
who are studying for the ministry? Will 
you tell them I pray for them every 
day” 

She stopped for breath: “You know 
how many heartaches I have had this 
past year. But one thing has made me 
happy. My church is taking its place in 
the city, and these new people are mak- 
ing the difference. I pray for them, too.” 

A businessman, long out of the 
church, then back again under the im- 
pact of a personal crisis, stopped me on 
the street. “Have you seen Bill yet?” he 
asked. 

“No,” I answered, “I haven't.” 

“Well, Bill needs the church now, and 
I have been talking with him. I think we 
can help him. He is ripe for you to talk 
with. You ought to get to him.” With a 
wave of his hand he was on his way, hav- 
ing taken time from what some would 
consider far more important matters to 
speak about a friend who needed the 
Friend. 

Each year we have a service of Holy 
Communion for our women, This year 
the meditation was about our being 
joined together in the Body of Christ to 
do his work. “You who are new, look 
about you. There is Mrs. Brown, and 
over here Mrs. Smith; beside her Mrs. 
Howard, and over there Mrs, Jones. See 


them? They are the ones who hg 
worked and prayed together in gj 
church. They rejoice to see you 
them, and though they can no | 
work beside you in a kitchen, they 
pray with you in the church. The m 
of hard work are on their hands. B 
mark of God is on their faces. God g 
you might bear such honorable ma R 
years to come.” [ watched as comm 
was received—and saw a bright, ¢ 
young woman holding a tray of g 
as Mrs. Howard’s trembling hj 
reached for her glass. Then, as 
glasses were set down the two we 
clasped hands and bent their head 
prayer. The new and the old, o 
Christ. 


® 


Yes, things happen in a groy 
church when God is there, Things 
this: = 

One of our new members, puzzle@ 
a problem of leadership in the Plan 
Education Program last fall, said, 

4 


7 


do we seem to have so much trouble 
ting workers? In the church I came fi 
the men did this every year just as aj 
of life.” 

“The answer, Jim, is this. Two- 
of our members are brand new C 
tians. The other third are pretty tired, 
for they have done all the work for 
years. We have to build a found 
under the church rnade up of those 
will accept their new responsibiliti™ 
That is slow work.” é 

“You mean,” he said, “when a chuteh 
grows, people have to grow too?” 

Of course that’s what I meant though 
I had never thought of such a diet 
way of saying it. For the church is peo- 
ple, and until people grow no cna 

can grow. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS meet for banquet in church’s recreation room. Congregation uses building seven days a 
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Lest the salt 
lose its tang. 
let us remem- 
ber why the 


Church exists. 
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There’s a question—troublesome, im- 
pudent—that keeps coming up wherever 
two or three are gathered together in 
the name of the Church. It’s not always 
asked aloud; many polite people just 
wonder about it in their minds, But rare 
is the person seriously interested in the 
Church who does not now and then 
pause to ask himself or another: What 
good is all this Church work anyway? 
What are we really accomplishing? What 
do we really want to accomplish? 

Whenever annual congregational 
meetings quietly boast of institutional 
health; wherever preachers console their 
constituents by quoting vinegary assur- 
ance of intellectuals that religion is fash- 
ionable again; whenever ushers stand at 
attention by recently varnished doors, 
counting the crowd to see if there are 
enough for God to be worshiped suc- 
cessfully that morning; wherever session 
minutes are read, or worship committees 
discuss the use or abuse of the clerical 
collar, or quotas are explained and de- 
fended—in and around the many super- 
ficials that, whether we like it or not, re- 
main the most obvious features of 
Church life, still the query manages to 
be heard in any church. As one man put 
it, “Oh, stop all this for a moment, 
won't you, and tell me, has anyone been 
saved here lately?” 


ND it’s worth noticing that we're 
A not hearing that question so 
often anymore as an indictment 
of the Church by others. We're asking 
it ourselves. You and I, the laymen, the 
clergymen, who determine the rate of 
the Church’s heart-beat, of late we 
have been demanding the quick surgery 
of this query on our own corte. As we 
look from the inside at what's getting 
done for God in our little sector of this 
crashing twentieth century, we're far 
more likely than we have been for years 
to ask of our own Church, “Has anyone 
been saved here lately?” and refuse to 
take statistics and upholstery and milk 
bars and ingeniously scheduled activities 
for an answer. 

We Christians are looking at ourselves 
with a new humility. It has been a 
while since the novelist began his ‘book 
with the words, “It was twelve noon by 
the court-house clock, and the Presby- 
terian Church on the corner was giving 
up its dead.” 

We're asking the question with a new 
scope. We're making the term evan- 
gelism more inclusive. Because we know 
that one of our mistakes was to identify 
evangelism with the curbstone attack, 
the lapel-seizing technique, the “Brother, 
how’s your soul?” approach. We know 
now that evangelism must never again 
be defined solely in terms of revivalism. 
We know now that every means of 
bringing men and women to and keep- 
ing them in the kind of faith in Christ 


that changes life and is expressed to 
the world through his Church, all this 
must be the true evangelism. 

And we're asking the question with a 
new assurance. When you dust off those 
terms sin, lost, forgiven, healed, called, 
saved, they don’t seem so dated now, do 
they? It isn’t so easy now for the bullies 
of secular vocabulary to bluff us out of 
their use? In spite of the blunders of some 
doctrinaire psychiatry, what rumors of 
fact filter through from that never-never 
land give those classic terms a terrible 
significance. Consider our position at 
this hour. The voice of the cynic is heard 
in the land. Many are persuasively insist- 
ing it’s “closing time in the gardens of 
the West.” Thought seems to be honored 
chiefly for the pitch of its hysteria, and 
any message to men seems valued by the 
resonance of its despair. Escape-hungry 
people divide their time between silly 
amusement and slippery morals with an 
attitude reminiscent of H. G. Wells’s last 
words, “Don’t bother me, can’t you see 
I'm busy dying?” In history's sharpest 
time of testing, we remain preoccupied 
with weakness, All our ideas of present 
and future hang together, if at all, like 
the cutting jumble of “some mad neck- 
lace of oddly shaped and badly colored 
beads.” And over everything that keeps 
going wrong only Jesus Christ could pro- 
nounce one grand “I told you so.” It all 
sums up to something we have been often 
bluffed out of, but must neyer be again, 
a conviction of the absolute indispensa- 
bility of the Christian evangel to modern 
man. 

But we have at hand the perfect 
phrase for this conclusion in Christ’s in- 
comparable simile, “the salt of the 
earth.” That phrase has been worn so 
smooth by now from so much handling, 
that it no longer bites our minds, no 
longer has on us the shock value, the 
astringent effect it surely had at first. To 
have Christ tell the disciples: You're the 
light history is going to see by if it ever 
reads aright. You're the hope that will 
always remain, in all the death traps of 
time, a man’s only hope. For there's at 
work within you now, because of me, a 
certain flavor of existence which must be 
so kept that it can be caught and spread, 
if the earth is ever to discover the livable- 
ness of life. And you alone of all the 
world have it. You alone can flavor the 
earth with this salty tang of living truth. 
But if you lose what you've caught from 
me, how insipid, flat, unseasoned, and 
dull will be all you represent. 

It’s still a question of whether we've 
the courage to hear him say these things 
to us. Christ faced then, he faces now, 
a baffled, tragic, dying world, and he’s 
saying its tragedy is that its goodness 
isn’t good enough because it isn’t good 
in his way. He’s saying that no virtue, 
no truth, no achievement, which does 


not have something of his peculiar 
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stamp, his own hallmark upon it, can ever 
quite see life through. That's the clue to 
why so many of these activities we call 
Christian, and so-much of the flavor of 
living we associate with the Church, is 
dull. We have lost its salty tang. 

There’s no dodging here. This draws 
a bead on every one of us for whom the 
Church of Christ is any concern today. 
Doesn't it bother you that this Chris- 
tianity of ours, offered as a living answer 
to the actual needs of desperate people 
has been in our lifetime so misunder- 
stood, so irrelevant, and particularly so 
far as the big impression is given, so 
unenjoyable? [ think it was a Southerner 
I first heard ask, “Why do so many of 
you Presbyterians seem to have been 
starched before you were washed?” The 
only thing we dare resent in that is its 
denominational exclusiveness. 

It certainly bothers me that Dorothy 
Sayers, a devout Christian, lists the 
seven “Christian virtues” as respecta- 
bility, childishness, mental timidity, 
dullness, sentimentality, censoriousness, 
and depression of spirits. And it some- 
how struck home when clergyman Dick 
Sheppard told the Church it had re- 
duced Christ’s whole message to the 
motto “Be kind to Granny and the cat.” 
Of course, such caricatures do not tell 
the whole truth about us and our people. 
Because to most of us who have moved 
all our lives in circles of Church life, 
Christianity means more to us than we 
ever quite show, because it means more 
to us than we really know. But these 
strictures do tell something about us. 
“I've come to give them life,” He said. 
Well, is the lackluster impact we've 
made today all that history is going to 
have to show for Christ’s life, death, and 
resurrection? It is discouraging that so 
much of what we've done for the 
Church, in the Church, and because of 
the Church, has so little of the salty 
tang that self-authenticating flavor of 
excitingly triumphant reality. 


np yet, if we Christians are honest 
A with ourselves, we really know why. 
And we know that we must not again 
drowse from our reasons for being. 
We've all been inclined to assume, along 
with the man in the street, that the 
Church is here in the world to make 
man good, to teach morals and manners, 
to act as the guardian of recognized 
values, fo be the watchdog of public 
decency. But these happen to be a long 
sea mile from the Church’s reasons for 
being. It is true that this gospel has 
serious things to say about morals, and, 
by indirection, even manners, But we 
really exist for these ends: to bring men 
and women, one by one, by every pos- 
sible means, to the point where their 
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lives will respond to the continuing per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ, then, to create 
a family and an environment in which 
this allegiance may be deepened through 
worship, thought, and friendship; finally, 
to join men in common efforts to express 
the implications of this allegiance that 
this faith must be spread, that even the 
kingdoms of the world must reflect it. 
To whatever degree we stray from those 
aims, to that degree we shall lack the 
excitement, the zest of great purpose. 
And, sensing that lack, we will concen- 
trate on second-rate purposes and spend 
our first-rate efforts on them. 


o faith can become a wrangle, and 
4, worship can become a nervously 
clocked hour of religious enter- 
tainment, and the Church itself a club 
and all its crusades mock crusades 
against petty infractions of a social code. 
There may be the taste of mild pleasan- 
try in that, but little salt, very little 
salt. For human need keeps building 
churches to house this Gospel, and need 
knows when it’s being slighted. 

Something within us knows the real 
question is, in any trip to church, did you 
meet God there? Were you granted a 
God’s-eye view of some phase of life? 
Did you sense a closer comradeship with 
other men? Did your heart get itself 
dusted off till you breathed a clean mo- 
ment? Did you have at least a glance at 
the things that are unseen? It’s not a 
reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing that really interests us as Christians, 
but questions that concern the embattled 
human soul. And the soul will never let 
its measure be taken by incidental causes 
and merely decorative virtues. 

When it comes to this matter of mak- 
ing men good, our Christian concern is 
unique. We're not out to produce the 
kind of virtue the world admires and 
traffics in. We're not a factory of stand- 
ard morality, I was on the platform of 
a college convocation recently, one of 
those affairs where a minister prays at 
the start, then everything that is said is a 
virtual denial of what the minister has 
prayed about, then the minister is asked 
to close with prayer. A kind of thick, 
pagan sandwich between two thin slices 
of Christian toast. The speaker, an edu- 
cator, was pleading for a rebirth of 
morality, “Or religion,” he added, “if 
you must call it that.” I could hardly 
stay in my chair. The world may not un- 
derstand the difference between religion 
and morality, but we Christians must. 

Real morals are the rules of human 
behavior, rules of how the game’s to 
be played because of the structure God 
gave to life and to the human heart. In 
the physical world, typhus and cholera 
are a judgment on dirty living not be- 
cause God prefers clean, well-powdered 
people, but because of rules in the struc- 
ture of the universe. Just so in the realm 


of morals wretchedness is the judgmem 
on abuses of the rules of personality. By 
that’s no gospel. That’s no faith. Thats 
simply the hard mathematics of humay 
experience. You can know all that and 
still have no handle on victory. For the 
abiding riddle of your heart and mine 
is that we know the rules, but can’t quite 
keep them; we know what's right by 
can't quite do it; we know the goal, buy i: 


can’t reach it—not alone. And a moni 


code that tries to stand alone withoy 
God behind it and Christ on ahead of 
is a bloom without roots, a lamp with 
out oil. It’s the prevalent morality ¢ 
this country, and it’s another name for 
tragedy. 

Our world averts its glance from, 
grim tomorrow, and the present moment 
is prematurely gray. But there’s real e 
citement ahead in the Church of Chris 
if we can lead our people to meet the 
Gospel all over again, head on. We must 
persuade them that Christ doesn’t stand 
around peering at the record to see if 
we are ethically tailored and m 
immaculate. Not at first, anyway. 
knows we aren’t and won't soon be. And 
he also knows there’s other business to 
be transacted long before we can be, 
We've called this other business faith, 
hope, love, these three. We must because 
of him personally keep daring to try 
forgiveness in a world of retribution, to 
try persuasion in world of coercion, to 
try sympathy in a world of barriers, tp 
try helping human beings whether we 
like them or not—for let's quit fooling 
ourselves, that is the machinery of love. 

It would take Christ to do all that, of 
course. And if we demand Christian be 
havior of people to whom he’s a stranger, 
they'll hate us for it. The only way is to 
introduce them to him. To get them to 
know his life, get them steeped in his 
words, his views, his spirit, until he is 
Lord to them. The salt can hold its savor 
in no other way. Our only possible e- 
citement, our only valid motivation, is 
that Christ is in our midst and that get 
ting to know him is Christianity. 
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National Council 
Denounces Discrimination 


In a definitive statement on segre- 
ation, the twenty-nine Protestant and 
Orthodox denominations in the National 
Council of Churches last month scored 
discrimination as “unnecessary and un- 
desirable” and a “direct violation of the 
Gospel of love and human brotherhood.” 
The Churches represented in the Na- 
tional Council have a combined mem- 
bership of some 30,000,000. 

Calling for a “non-segregated Church 
and a non-segregated society,” the Gen- 
eral Board of the National Council at its 
June meeting pledged the power of or- 
ganized religion in the battle for equality 
for members of all races, colors, and 
nationalities. 

The nation’s churches were urged to 
eliminate segregation in their institu- 
tions, facilities, theological seminaries, 
places of worship, and conferences, and 
to press for fair and non-discriminatory 
practices in employment, housing, edu- 
cation, health, and leisure-time activities. 

“The principle of segregation is a 
denial of the Christian faith and ethic 
which stems from the basic premise 
taught by our Lord that all men are cre- 
ated the children of God,” the statement 
affirmed. “The pattern of segregation is 
diametrically opposed to what Christians 
believe about the worth of men, and 
if we are to be true to the Christian 
faith we must take our stand against it.” 

According to the Council, there are 
approximately 6,500,000 Protestant Ne- 
gro church members, about six million 
of whom are in separate Negro denomi- 
nations. About 95 per cent of the re- 
maining 500,000 Negro Protestants are 
in segregated congregations. Only one- 
half of one per cent of the Negro Prot- 
estant church members of the United 
States worship regularly in churches 
with members of another race. 

Noting that the various communions 
have expressed increasing concern for 


elimination of segregation, the Board 
asserted, “While there are some excep- 
tions among the communions and in 


certain interdenominational agencies, 
notably councils of churches, neverthe- 
religious bodies are generally di- 
on a racial basis, in national 
organizations, in regional bodies, and in 
congregations. The acceptance by 
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the churches of this pattern of segrega- 
tion is so prevalent that fellowship be- 
tween white and non-white Christians in 
the United States is frequently unsatis- 
factory.” 

Representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. abstained from voting on 
the document, saying that it would 
“cause a disruption of the racial gains 
our Church has been making . . . Sweep- 
ing changes must be done gradually, 
mainly through education and quiet 
understanding.” 

The statement pointed out the follow- 
ing criticisms of segregation: 

1) It subjects sections of the popula- 
tion to constant humiliation and forces 
upon them moral and _ psychological 


handicaps. 





Minneapolis Host 
To 1953 Assembly 

The 165th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. will 
be held starting May 28, 1953, in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Dr. Arnold 
H. Lowe, pastor of Minneapolis’s 
Westminster Church, extended the 
invitation to this year’s General As- 
sembly to hold the 1953 sessions 
in his church. In making the offer, 
he pointed out that this would be 
the third time Westminster Church 
has been host to the Assembly. The 
last time was an abbreviated war- 
time meeting in 1945. 

Another invitation was tendered 
by Dr. Glenn C, McGee, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Tucson, Arizona, 
who added hopefully, “If you do 
not choose to come in 1953, the 
invitation is good for any year.” 











2) The theory of “separate but equal” 
treatment under a segregation system 
never works out in practice. 

8) It cuts off millions of citizens from 
free access to the means of making a 
living. 

4) Large numbers of citizens are dis- 
enfranchised and discriminated against 
as a result of fear and mutual suspicions. 

5) It increases and accentuates racial 
tensions, as shown by the infrequent 
number of race riots in neighborhoods 
with mixed populations. 











The Church in Colombia: 


Difference of Opinion 


The Republic of Colombia is thriving 
and tranquil, according to that nation’s 
Minister of War, Senor Jose Maria Ber- 
nal, who visited Washington, D. C., last 
month to confer with U. S. Secretary 
of Defense Robert Lovett and other 
Pentagon officials. 

Senor Bernal did admit, however, 
that in some isolated areas of Colombia, 
especially in the mountains, sabotage 
and assassination are causing officials 
considerable difficulty. But Senor Bernal 
attributed this lawlessness primarily to 
Communist-inspired banditry. The at- 
tacks are not being directed solely 
against the Colombian administration, 
but against Latin American solidarity, 
he added. 

According to another visitor from 
Colombia, Dr. Luis A. Quiroga, pastor 
of the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Bogota (see P. L., May 24, page 15) and 
secretary of the Evangelical Confedera- 
tion of Colombia (CEDEC), there has 
been no letup in the systematic perse- 
cution of Protestants in Colombia. The 
wiry young pastor, a graduate of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, arrived in the 
U. S. the middle of last month on his 
way to a meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. He reported that at 
least three churches had been either 
burned or stoned in the past five weeks 
by police or priest-led mobs. And he 
added _ that there was a growing wonder 
about the United States supporting a 
government that would allow this per- 
secution to go on. 

And there was news direct from 
Colombia of two additional cases of per- 
secution documented by CEDEC inves- 
tigators last month. 

On May 29, Ruling Elder Jose Noel 
Luna, stated clerk of the session of the 
Galilea Presbyterian Church in the mu- 
nicipality of Falan, Tolima, was mur- 
dered in cold blood by police after they 
had broken into the church, burned lit- 
erature, damaged the organ, and turned 
over the pulpit. 

Senor Luna, on his way to the church 
with another man, was stopped by a 
group of five police and two civilians. 
Both men were asked if they were Prot- 
estants. Senor Luna’s companion said no 
but Senor Luna said yes. The Presbyte- 
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rian church officer was then taken into 
the country by the police, stabbed in 
the chest, robbed, and left to die. Be- 
fore he passed away, the fatally injured 
Presbyterian was able to stagger to the 
home of a believer. The next day, when 
this person reported Senor Luna’s kill- 
ing, she was put in jail. 

On June 5, the murder of Senor Luna 
was reported by CEDEC investigators 
to Senor Humberto Bustillos, the mayor 
of Falan. Senor Bustillos said that he 
had heard nothing about it, even though 
the death had been reported twice to 
the local inspector of police. 

And on June 2, more than a dozen 
national police, under command of a 
second lieutenant, broke into and ran- 
sacked the mission farm belonging to 
Miss Frances Van C. Hitchcock, a Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. A. missionary. 
Miss Hitchcock, a veteran of twenty 
years’ service in Colombia, had just left 
the U. S. to return to her home after a 
furlough when news of the attack 
reached New York. The Hitchcock 
buildings are in El] Convenio, Tolima, 
some sixty miles northwest of Bogota. 

The national police looted Miss Hitch- 
cock’s home, three small guest houses, 
and a schoolroom, carrying away gunny 
sacks full of household goods, silver, 
two beds, and a large tablecloth. Two 
Presbyterian missionaries who hap- 
pened to be nearby, the Reverend James 
Goff and the Reverend Lorentz Emery, 
who is in charge of a mission station a 
few miles away in Armero, Tolima, 
visited the buildings on June 4. They 
estimated the damage to be almost $400. 
The attack was reported to the U. S. 
Embassy in Bogota, which asked im- 
mediately that the Colombian govern- 
ment investigate the situation. 





Marauding police broke into the Frances Hitcheock home 
in Tolima, Colombia, last month by battering this door. 
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Presbyterians Set 
One Great Hour Record 

In a heartening and inspiring expres- 
sion of Christian concern, Presbyterians 
this year gave more to the One Great 
Hour of Sharing overseas relief appeal 
than ever before. 

The Presbyterian contribution to the 
interdenominational offering was, as of 
June 16, $778,042. This represents gifts 
from 5,614 congregations, organizations, 
and individuals. It is $115,327 more 
than last year’s offering and $10,065 
more than in 1949. The 1949 offering 
was the first and until this year, the most 
successful. 

In the four years that the offering has 
been conducted, Presbyterians have 
contributed a total of $2,671,532 to 
overseas needy. This special offering is 
in addition to the regular benevolence 
giving of the Church, some of which 
also goes to overseas relief. 

The biggest part of this year’s Presby- 
terian relief money—$250,000—is desig- 
nated for aid in Korea. The next greatest 
amount—$75,000—is allocated to Arab 
refugees. 

Other allocations include: resettle- , 
ment work in the U. S. through Church 
World Service, $50,000; overseas relief 
through Church World Service, $35,000; 
refugee work in Europe through the 
World Council of Churches, $60,000; 
relief work in Europe through the Pres- 
byterian Church, $60,000; resettlement 
of displaced persons in the U.S. through 
the Presbyterian Church, $40,000; aid 
to “orphaned” missions, $25,000; storm 
relief for the Presbyterian churches of 
Jamaica, West Indies, $10,000; relief 
work for Presbyterian churches in Eng- 
land, $5,000, and in Palestine, $5,000, 


and for India famine relief, $5,000, 

Presbyterians first began aiding ( 
Great Hour through a “sacrificial me, 
plan. Through it, Presbyterians set asi¢ 
during Lent, funds saved by eating g 
ple meals. They gave this money tof 
Church, which turned it over to 
Protestant appeal. 

Dr. Arthur S. Joice of the Churchi 
Department of Stewardship and F 
motion administered this year’s 
byterian One Great Hour drive, as 
as the interdenominational One 
Hour of Sharing. 


Redstone Leads in 


Building Funds Drive 


A sixty-two-church presbytery in th 
southwestern corner of Pennsylvani 
leads the Presbyterian Church in it 
response to the $12,000,000 Building 
Funds Campaign for new churches and 
seminary improvements. 

According to the initial progress r 
port issued to pastors early last month 
the Presbytery of Redstone has pledged 
or raised 88 per cent of its quota d 
$104,679. Figures released at the Gen 
eral Assembly in May at first omitted 
the Redstone record (see P.L., June 7; 
More than half of the Building Fund 
had been raised as of May 15. 

Other leaders are, as of the first cam- 
paign report: (synods) California, 6 
per cent; Baltimore, 61 per cent; Penp- 
sylvania, 54 per cent; North Dakota 
53 per cent; Colorado, 53 per cent; 
(presbyteries) Boise, Idaho, 83 pe 
cent; Chattanooga, Tennessee, 82 pe 
cent; Los Angeles, 79 per cent; Roches 
ter, New York, 79 per cent; Fort Worth 
and Houston, Texas, each 77 per cent; 
Wichita Falls, Texas, 75 per cent; 


Missionary Lorentz Emery inspects a torn Bible amon 
the debris after police raided the Hitchcock resident® 
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Buffalo—Niagara, 73 per cent; Pitts- 
burgh, 72 per cent; Huntingdon, Penn- 
svivania, 70 per cent, and Santa Barbara, 
California, 70 per cent. 

Because so many churches sent in 







































8 Sin fyll quota subscriptions just after ‘the 
tot May 15 deadline for the first progress 
(0 thi report, Building Funds headquarters last 
month announced plans to publish a 
‘urchil supplement to the first honor roll of 
| churches. 
Deadline date for the supplement is 
$ wal july 15. Congregations which have their 
oficial quota acceptance in the New 
York office of the Funds Campaign by 
that date will have their churches’ 
names listed on the honor roll. 
Social Security : 
aaa Other Churches Act 
n it When the General Assembly of the 
Idingf Presbyterian Church U.S.A. became the 
; anim first national church body to favor in- 
cluding ministers under federal social 
s rem security (see P.L., June 21), it appar- 
onth™ ently started a movement. 
dged A couple of days after the Assembly 
a dm action, the Unitarian Church, at its an- 
Ger # nual meeting in Boston, also requested 
itted#’ Congress to provide for the inclusion of 
e7\@ ministers in the Social Security Act. The 
‘un Evangelical Lutheran Church, meeting 
in Minneapolis last month, voted a re- 
am-@ quest that Congress extend social secur- 
68 ity to all ordained ministers on a 
em voluntary basis. And in New York, Dr. 
‘ota Leon Katz backed the idea and told a 
ent; convention representing some 500 rabbis 
pe® that “Social security could provide mem- 
Pe bers of the clergy with at least a mini- 
he mum of protection in their old age.” 
nth The Presbyterian Church U.S. also 
2 considered a like action at its Assembly 





meeting in Charleston, West Virginia, 
but voted it down after considerable 


debate. 


Pilot Churches Prove 
Tithing Can Work 


The use of the tithe is growing in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Last year the General Assembly 
launched a “pilot” stewardship program 
emphasizing tithing. Purpose of the 
program was the “spiritual deepening of 
the Church and the recognition of its 
Bavilege and responsibility of complete 

ication of life and service to God.” 

Many more churches served as “pilot” 
churches in the program than had been 
expected. The General Council sought 
thirteen churches to study tithing and 
put it into practice, but one hundred 
churches volunteered to experiment with 
the program. 

the results of the experiment were 
$0 successful that this year’s Assembly 
voted that every church make full utili- 
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zation of the experiences of the one 
hundred pilot churches in promotion of 
their own stewardship objectives. 

One of the outstanding pilot church 
reports was made by the Reverend Wil- 
liam S, Findley, young pastor of the 
John Knox Presbyterian Church of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Speaking at the 1952 As- 
sembly, Mr. Findley said, “This has been 
a rare adventure for John Knox Church. 
I admit that I had some misgivings about 
trying to teach an entire congregation 
to tithe. Those misgivings are gone 
now.... 

Pastor Findley’s church was five 
months old when the session decided to 
promote tithing. Sermons, literature, 
meetings, and informal discussions 
spread the idea. 

“Lest the idea of the tithe become 
a legalistic, hair-splitting device, we de- 
termined not to quibble whether we 
should tithe ‘gross’ or ‘net’ income, or 
whether the Christian’s entire giving be 
through the church. Arguments such as 
these tend to overshadow the central 
point—that Christian giving is a matter 
of love. ,.. 

“I watched the congregation become 
conscious that they were not simply be- 
ing challenged to give more money than 
they had ever given, but that they were 
being confronted with the question of 
how much they loved God in response 
to his amazing and divine love for them.” 

As a result of the program, thirty- 
eight families—32 per cent of the con- 
gregation — are tithing. Twenty-one 
families are tithing for the first time 
in their lives. Many weekly pledges 
were doubled. Some trebled. One pledge 
was raised seven times over last year. 

Another pilot church, the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Richmond, Califor- 
nia, reported that “Our number of 
pledges this year has increased to an 
all-time high, with a percentage increase 
in giving of 26 per cent... .” 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Yakima, Washington, said its members 
have pledged “the largest total to cur- 
rent expenses in the history of the church 
and the largest total to benevolences 
in the history of the church. . . . (They 
have) paid off outstanding indebted- 
ness during the past year. . . .” 

The Westminster Presbyterian Church 
in Bloomfield, New Jersey, reported 
that its participation in the tithing pro- 
gram increased the number of tithing 
members from fifteen to seventy. “Be- 
cause of the emphasis on tithing the 
entire membership increased its giving 
16 per cent... .” 

The Irvington Presbyterian Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, began its tithing 
program in the spring of 1951. Now 140 
of its members are tithing, and church 
giving has risen steadily. 
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Ju whose hands 
the oars? 


HOSE hands hold the 

oars to guide our young 
people across the troubled 
waters of our times? This 
problem poses our biggest 
responsibility, since 27,000,- 
000 children and young peo- 
ple in our communities are 
today growing into maturity 
without Christian training. 
The Christian faith stands 
squarely across the stream 
of godlessness flowing over 
our present age. The Presby- 
terian Church is working, 
training leaders everywhere 
to bring these young people 
into the Christian fold. Our 
youth and those of other 
lands need CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION and guidance in 
work and play—they need 
more and better equipped 
Sunday church schools, va- 
cation church schools, week- 
day church schools and 
church planned recreation 
programs. 


A LASTING INVESTMENT 


More Presbyterians every- 
where are sharing in the 
Church's work through an- 
nuity investments planned 
by some of the nation's great 
financial minds. No invest- 
ment headaches, no tax 
losses or fees — your whole 
estate goes toward making 
this a truly Christian nation 
through church leadership 
for boys and girls. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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Cool sailing ahead for 250 Presbyterians from the Synod of Washington as they leave Vancouver for synod meeting in Alaska, 


Synod Goes to Sea for Annual Meeting 


Probably the most unusual—and the 
coolest—synod meeting of the year was 
that of the Synod of Washington, con- 
cluded last month on a ship cruising 
the inside passage to Alaska. The com- 
bined trip and synod meeting began 
May 27 when two hundred and fifty 
ministers, lay delegates, and their wives 
left Seattle, Washington, by chartered 
train for Vancouver, British Columbia. 
they boarded the S.S. Prince 
Ceorge, which took them for a seven- 
day cruise to Alaskan centers of Presby- 
terianism. Twenty delegates from the 
territory—part of the Synod of Wash- 
ington aboard for the business 
meetings when the ship stopped at Ket- 
chikan. They had traveled up to 1,700 
miles by car, train, plane, and the Pres- 
byterian missionary ship Princeton Hall, 
in order to meet the Prince George on 


There 


came 


its way north 

A closer relationship between Pres- 
byterians of Washington and the terri- 
tory was evidenced in the election of an 
Alaska Indian as moderator, He is the 
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Reverend Walter A. Soboleff, brilliant 
forty-three-year-old pastor of Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Juneau. Shortly 
after the synod meeting, he received a 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
University of Dubuque in Iowa. 

Dr. Soboleff was born in Killisnoo, 
once a whaling and herring center in 
southeastern Alaska. His paternal grand- 
father was a Russian Orthodox priest, 
and as a lad Dr. Soboleff was an altar 
boy in the historic Russian cathedral in 
Sitka. At five he entered the Sheldon 
Jackson School at Sitka and was gradu- 
ated from high school there. His wife, 
Genevieve, is a trained nurse. They have 
four children. 


The traditional election of a modera- 
tor at the opening of synod was de- 
layed until the Alaskan delegates had 
arrived and could nominate their favor- 
ite son. Not only was this the first time 
such a large delegation from Alaska 
had participated in a convention, but 
it was also the first opportunity for the 


Presbyteries of Alaska and Yukon to 
meet together. Moreover, this was the 
largest number of Presbyterians ever to 
visit the territory. More than fifty years 
had elapsed since a similar trip was 
made. 

At each port-of-call — Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Sitka, and Juneau —the com 
vention was greeted by the mayor and 
taken on a sightseeing trip of the city. 
During the stop at Juneau, a committee 
of delegates took part in a log-peeling 
ceremony at the site of a new chapel. 

Business sessions were generally held 
while the ship was steaming from one 
city to the next. Breezes from the snow- 
topped mountain ranges helped to cool 
the deliberations. Several times, as the 
Prince George deviated from the inside 
passage, passengers caught sight of ice- 
bergs in the stretches of open sea. 

During the meeting, the synod voted 
to send the Alabama and Louisiana sym 
ods of the Presbyterian Church US. 
a message expressing the hope that “the 
day may not be very far away when we 
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Dr. Soboleff, new synod moderator, re- At Sheldon Jackson school, convention delegates and visitors are served luncheon 
ceives congratulations from his mother. in connection with a sightseeing tour of Presbyterian mission activities at Sitka. 
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Peeling logs for a chapel are (left to right) the Rev. Theodore Koopmans and _ Rev. Chas. Hoffmeister, Mr. Christiansen, 
Kenneth Myers, Seattle; Dr. E. Jackman, New York; the Rev. R. Christiansen, Seattle. and Mr. Myers exhibit salmon catch. 


may be united into one great Presbyte- 
rian Church reaching from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Arctic Circle.” 

It also adopted resolutions opposing 
efforts to repeal Washington State’s Sun- 
day “blue laws”; recommended a ban on 
liquor advertising, and urged ministers 
to stimulate their congregations to study 
election issues and candidates. 

The Reverend Robert M. Christian- 
sen, pastor of the Mount Baker Park 
Church, Seattle, presented a silver com- 
munion service as a gift from his con- 
gregation to Cyrus Peck for use on the 
missionary ship Princeton Hall, of which 
Mr, Peck is the skipper. 


Describing the convention cruise, 
Moderator Soboleff said it had “resulted 
in a great uniting of spiritual efforts. 
The coming of the synod to Alaska has 
brought all races together as brothers 
and sisters in the spirit of Christ and 
will make the territory a better place. 
The delegates and their families have 
brought with them the true spirit of 
fellowship, better understanding, and 
Personal friendship.” 


The synod voted to consider a similar 
cruise to Alaska within a five- or ten- Dr. Haskell E. Tudor (left), retiring moderator, is greeted by Ketchikan Mayor 


year period. George H. Beck while Mr. Beck's wife and father, a Presbyterian missionary, look on. 
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Ministers Active 
In European Politics 
In the United States, where ministers 
rarely run for public office, the whole 
nation is centering its interest for the 
next three weeks on Chicago, Illinois, 
where a group of laymen will vie to be 
their parties’ presidential candidates. 
But in Europe, where ministers run 
for office quite often, interest has cen- 
tered recently on clergymen in politics 
in Scandinavia, Northern Ireland, and 


sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland voted last month that a pastor 
may become a parliamentary candidate 
only with the consent of his presby- 
tery. At the present time, several active 
Presbyterian ministers are serving as 
members of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland. They include a former Modera- 
tor who is now in the Senate, and the 
current minister of agriculture in the 
Northern Ireland cabinet. 

In a similar action, the Schleswig- 
Holstein Synod of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany passed a new 
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Symbolizing the growth of Presbyterian Men at the 164th General Assembly, Dr. Jose 
* L. Santiago-Cabrera (left) of First Presbyterian Church, Aguadilla, Puerto Rico, 
presents to Presbyterian Men’s President Thomas E. Whiteman a pin in the shape of 


a fish, official men’s emblem, made out of beads by w 
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Rico church. The men of Aguadilla recently formed a chapter. Mr. Whiteman in 
return gave Dr. Santiago-Cabrera a National Council of Presbyterian Men’s emblem. 
Today there are more than 1,730 local men’s chapters and more than 240 presbytery 
and synod councils. Also during the General Assembly, the men announced that their 
fifth annual meeting will be held in Chicago January 30, 31, and February 1, 1953. 





In Iceland, the results are probably 
already in on last week's special presi- 
dential election. The leading candidate 
for the nation’s highest office was Luth- 
eran Bishop Bjarni Jonsson of Reykjavik, 
the country’s capital. Bishop Jonsson is 
a member of the party which elected 
Iceland's first president, Sveinn Blorns- 
son, who died in January. 

Finnish politicians are talking about 
running another Lutheran bishop, Dr. 
Eino Sormunen of Kuopio, in a presi- 
dential contest this fall. But Dr. Sor- 
munen said last month, “I have heard 
about it . . . but I have taken no part 
in any negotiations.” 

In Northern Ireland, the General As- 
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church law requiring its ministers to 
take a leave of absence if they are nomi- 
nated for the Parliament of the German 
Federal Republic. “Every Evangelical 
has the responsibility of exercising his 
political duty,” the Synod said. “Every 
person holding a Church office, how- 
ever, has to be extremely cautious in 
entering politics.” 


Asian Churches Send 
First Workers Overseas 

An indication of the growth of the 
world’s “younger” Protestant churches 
was given last month when the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines and 


the United Church of North India 
nounced plans to send their first 
sionaries Overseas. 

The Philippine Church is sending 
youth worker and his wife and pos 
a doctor and his wife to Indonesia 
is planning to send missionaries 
Thailand. The North Indian Chureh} 
sending its first missionary to East Afric 
where he will minister to the 160% 
Indians and Pakistanis in the three g 
onies, Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyik 

The Church of Christ in the Phil 
pines was formed in 1948 by uniting 
five denominations, including Philippind 
Presbyterians. It has a combined me 
bership of more than 140,000. 


Church Leader Scores 
German No-Man’s Land 


The recent action of the Commyw 
run East German government in sett 
up a three-mile “no-man’s land” alk 
the border of Western Germany broug 
reactions from church leaders in 3 
lin last month. 

Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, chai 
man of the Council of the Evangelic 
Church in Germany, censured the E 
German government for expelling 
dents from the three-mile belt “as thoug 
a shooting war were on.” He wa 
that Hilfswerk, Cermany’s Protest 
relief agency, must expect “special task 
in view of the “new wave of infliction 
sweeping the Soviet Zone in Germany 

Eight Evangelical bishops from E 
Germany met in Berlin to discuss prob 
lems resulting from the forced evacu 
tion. The bishops cautioned the 
German government to observe humaii- 
tarian obligations in carrying out t 
order, and urged Evangelical parishes 
in the area to which the evacuees ar 
being shifted to aid the newcomers. 

Creation of the “no-man’s land” wil 
greatly increase the difficulty of escap 
ing Communist tyranny in the Eastem 
zone. 

Since the end of World War II, wheo 
Eastern Germany was occupied by th 
Soviet Union, 1,894 Protestant pastors 
have fled or moved to the Western zone 
of the country. Nearly 1,500 of thes 
are now established as ministers, an 
295 have recently received calls to pas 
torates. 


Californian Wins 


Hymn Contest 

The wife of a San Francisco Thee 
logical Seminary professor is winner 
the Sesquicentennial Hymn Conitet 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Boardd 
National Missions. 

She is Mrs. Dorothy Ballard, wifé 
Dr. J. Hudson Ballard, professor 
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Christian psychology at the seminary in 
San Anselmo, California. 

The winning hymn, entitled Pioneers 
of Christ, was put to original music 

Mrs. Ballard. She named the hymn 
tune “Sheldon Jackson” in honor of the 
famed Presbyterian missionary who 
worked in the Northwest and Alaska. 

The hymn was sung in public for the 
frst time on Sunday, May 25, on the 
Fred Waring program, It was sung for 
the first time in a church on May 27, 
when the Board of National Missions 
presented its report to the General As- 


Religious Groups Back 
Minister Denied Passport 

A Presbyterian minister who was de- 
nied a passport by the State Department 
received solid backing last month by 
Protestant and civic groups in New York 
City. 

Both the Brooklyn-Nassau Presbytery 
of the Presbyterian Church and the 
Brooklyn Division of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York voted 
to support the Reverend Dr. J. Henry 
Carpenter, whose application for a pass- 








Library without books. 


Christian University 


The room set aside for a library 
at Mitaka, Japan, has a librarian, a stack-room, 
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tables—but no hooks. Before a charter can be secured for the University in the 
spring of 1953, the library must be filled. A campaign is now under way in Japan 
and America to secure 20,000 volumes: 10,000 Japanese books and 10,000 books in 
English. A list of books which are needed can be obtained from the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University Foundation, 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 





sembly. John Raitt, Broadway musical 
star, and a member of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, sang the 
hymn, after which the commissioners 
and guests at the Assembly joined 
singing it. The hymn is now being 
printed and will be distributed to 
churches as a feature of the sesquicen- 
tennial celebration. 

Mrs. Ballard is a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church of San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia, where she is active in the 
Woman's Guild. She comes from a long 
line of Presbyterians on both sides of 
the family. Her grandfather and great- 
grandfather were ministers, 

A former newspaper woman, she has 
been a free-lance writer for religious 
publications for many years. 
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port to visit church leaders in Japan was 
rejected without explanation by the State 
Department in May. 

Dr. Carpenter is executive secretary of 
the Brooklyn Division, secretary of the 
Department of the Urban Church of the 
National Council of Churches, and presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Council on Social 
Planning. 

The Brooklyn- Nassau Presbytery said 
that Dr. Carpenter had sought & pass- 
port to visit Japan “in the interests of 
promoting international Christian fellow- 
ship and church cooperation.” 

The Protestant Council's Brooklyn 
Division termed the State Department's 
action an “injustice,” and said Dr. Car- 
penter is a “distinguished citizen and a 
consecrated Christian minister.” 


The best selling 
ography of the year 
is also the most 
inspiring 


NE of the most 
glowingly Chris- 
tian books I have ever 
read. It would be impos- 
sible to tell you how it 
has inspired and touched 
and helped me.” 
—Dr.NoRMAN VINCENT PEALE 
Over 160,000 copies sold. 
$3.75 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36 
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The Council went on to add, “We re- 
gard this matter of far greater concern 
than the interest of any particular per- 
son.” 

Other groups which have passed reso- 
lutions supporting Dr. Carpenter include 
the Brooklyn Council for Social Plan- 
ning, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the 
Jewish War Veterans, the Urban 
League, and the Jewish Community 
Council, 

In May, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. condemned 
the trend toward “guilt by association” 
and defamation of character. The As- 
sembly also decried the fact that “pass- 
ports are sometimes denied with no rea- 
sons given and no hearings granted.” 

Dr. Carpenter’s passport was origi- 
nally denied without explanation by the 
State Department, whose spokesman 
said only that granting it would not be 
in the best interests of the United States. 

An authoritative source in the State 
Department stressed that the denial of 
a passport had nothing to do with Dr. 
Carpenter's pacifist convictions. He is 


treasurer of the Presbyterian Peace Fel- 
lowship. 

Mounting criticism of the action later 
brought the statement from the State De- 
partment that Dr. Carpenter “knows well 
the reasons” why he can’t get a passport. 
But no explanation was given of this 
statement. 


For the Record 


Anniversaries. A 150th last month at 
Middlesex Presbyterian Church, near 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 

A centennial last month at the Pres- 
byterian Church of Port Royal, Penn- 
sylvania (the Reverend Eugene H. 
McCahan, pastor). 


Dedications. A $35,000 debt - free 
building last month for Hillside Presby- 
terian Church, Omaha, Nebraska (the 
Reverend Charles E. Tyler, pastor). 

A new $50,000 plant in May for the 
Presbyterian Church of Wilbur, Wash- 
ington, destroyed by fire last year. Pas- 
tor is the Reverend Harold Borhauer, 
who last November made headlines na- 































tionally when he walked fourteen m 
in Cascade Mountain snow to get } 
for two other victims and himself aff 
a plane crash (see P.L., Jan. 5). Pa 
Borhauer can walk again, but the eff 
of frostbite will probably cause 
trouble the rest of his life. 

Three buildings last month for F 
byterian-related Hanover College, Hi 
over, Indiana—a dormitory, a lib 
and a home for President and Mrs. AJ 
Parker, Jr. The dedication coincidy 
with the 125th anniversary of the q 
lege’s founding. 

A new plant for the Westmin 
Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohi 
(the Reverend Walter F. Wolf, pastor), 


Ground-breaking. A new parish 
house for historic First Presbyterig 
Church, Springfield, New Jersey (tj 
Reverend Bruce W. Evans, paste 
During the American Revolution, chit 
colonial chaplain James Caldwell di 
tributed Watts’ Hymnals from ft 
church to American troops to use as gun 
wadding. “Put Watts into them, boys,” 
he shouted. 











150 Years of Devotion 


After forty years of pastoring, Dr. Roy 
Ewing Vale tells a humorous story at a 
celebration given by the men of Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The enthusiastic members of 
his church sent Dr. Vale flowers, pre- 
sented him with a television set, and 
gave a dinner in honor of the fortieth 
anniversary of his ordination. Sixty- 
seven years old, Dr. Vale is a former 
Moderator of the General Assembly. He 
has been pastor of Tabernacle Church 
for twelve years. 
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STILL PLUGGIN’ 
ALONG : 





After fifty years of doctoring, physician 
Frank H. Lever relaxes before the testi- 
monial dinner given for him by the 
session of the Presbyterian Church of 
Loveland, Ohio, where he has been an 
elder since 1910. Still active at seventy- 
five, Dr. Lever serves patients in three 
counties and never refuses to make a 
call, no matter what the hour, how bad 
the weather, or how great the distance. 
He's sure the first fifty years were the 
hardest and is looking forward to an- 
other half century. 











After sixty years of happy married life, 
theologian Charles R. Erdman gives Mrs. 
Erdman an affectionate hug at the anni- 
versary celebration at their home i 
Princeton, New Jersey. Professor emer- 
itus of practical theology at Princeton 
Seminary, Dr. Erdman is a former Mod 
erator of the General Assembly and 4 
former president of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Eighty-six years old this month, 
he is known widely for his books on the JRssum 
life of Christ, the apostles, and the books 
of the Bible. 
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o celebrate the arrival of the first water on the Columbia Basin Project, the 
ation’s largest. reclamation enterprise, more than 6,000 people worshipped in an 
joor interdenominational thanksgiving and dedication service on the shores of 
» Lake last month. Program featured a procession of children carrying flowers 
a five-hundred-voice choir from churches throughout the state of Washington. 





settling the Konderts 


The largest displaced persons family 
et to be placed by the Presbyterian 
hurch U.S.A.—the ten-member Josef 
ondert family of Rumania—is getting 
in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
der sponsorship of the First Presby- 
rian Church’s Men’s Council. 
The Konderts arrived in Sioux Falls 
n March. At first there were no prob- 
ms, except, of course, the usual Ameri- 
nization difficulties. (Father Kondert 
lept on the floor for a while because the 
lerspring mattress was too soft.) The 
inst Church men had placed Mr. Kon- 
and the two oldest children in jobs, 
ad the younger children were prepared 
or school. 
Then came the Sioux River flood. The 
onderts were forced to evacuate their 
ew home. They lived for a while in the 
ist Church parish house. Now, once 
gain, with the help of First Church 
embers, they are being resettled. 
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ew Head Named 
by Carroll College 


Noted Presbyterian educator Dr. 
Robert D. Steele leaves the presidency 
t one Church-related college—Westmin- 
tr College, Salt Lake City, Utah—to 

me next month the presidency of 
nother—Carroll College, Waukesha, 
isconsin. 
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He succeeds the late Dr. Nelson 
Vance Russell, who died last October. 

During Dr. Steele’s presidency at 
Westminster, a science building and an 
athletic stadium were added to the col- 
lege facilities. Also, the curriculum was 
expanded, changing Westminster from a 
junior college to a senior college. 

Dr. Steele held pastorates in New 
York and Pennsylvania before becoming 
in turn vice-president, associate presi- 
dent, and in 1939 president of West- 
minster College. He is a graduate of The 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, and 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Churchwise, Dr. Steele has served 
in various presbytery and synod offices. 
He is a former president of the Utah 
Council of Churches. 

Mrs. Steele is also active in church 
work. She is one of three women on the 
Presbyterian Church’s General Council. 
The Steeles have two sons. 


“From the Lives of People” 


Former General Assembly Moderator 
Hugh Ivan Evans, pastor of 3,000-mem- 
ber Westminster Church in Dayton, 
Ohio, preached a special sermon re- 
cently on the fortieth anniversary of his 
ordination. Among the reflections of his 
pastoral experiences was the observation: 

“For forty years I have preached from 
the lives of people and not out of the 
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books in my library . . . Perhaps many 
of you have said they are poor sermons, 
and you have been right; but they have 
come from what people are and what 
they dream and what they must face. 

“The glory of the years has been not 
that people said, “What a beautiful ser- 
mon you preached,’ but ‘I think you had 
me in mind when you preached that 
sermon. 

“I must confess that I am a very weak 
man. All the frailties of human beings 
belong to me. God overrules many of 
my weaknesses. Nevertheless, I have 
tried to approach the pulpit as well as 
the throne of grace with the knowledge 
that all of us want to be better, that 
we are struggling against great odds, 
and that only the grace of God can make 
us what we ought to be.” 


Of People and Places 


Leiper resigns World Council post. 
Widely-known Congregationalist Henry 
Smith Leiper, associate secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, recently re- 
signed his position to become executive 
secretary of the Missions Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, Dr. 
Leiper, a leader in the ecumenical move- 
ment for twenty-two years, played an 
important part in setting up the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam in 
1948. He has travelled extensively in 
both Europe and the Orient as “ambas- 
sador-at-large” from the churches of 
America. 


Lee heads social work group. John 
Park Lee, director of the Board of Pen- 
sions Division of Welfare Agencies, was 
elected president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Church Conference on 
Social Work at a recent meeting of the 
group. He succeeds Dr, Grover Hart- 
man, director of social welfare of the 
Indianapolis Council of Churches. 


Noted church woman honored. Pres- 
byterian Mrs. John H. Finley, a founder 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, was feted at the General Assem- 
bly Women’s Day meeting in May for 
her fifty years of service on the commit- 
tee of Outreach, Presbyterian women’s 
magazine. She is the widow of the 
former editor of The New York Times. 
She is also an honorary chairman of the 
YWCA foreign division and a former 
member of the Church’s Board of For- 
eign Missions. 


Penn State pastor to students retires. 
A well-known Presbyterian youth work- 
er—Dr. Donald W. Carruthers, student 
pastor since 1922 at Pennsylvania State 
College—will retire next month. He was 
one of the first persons in the Presby- 
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terian Church to work directly with 
college students. In tribute to Dr. Car- 
ruthers, a Don Carruthers Day was 
observéd at Penn State just before the 
school term ended. 


Lots of potatoes. Several months ago 
the board of directors of Bloomfield Col- 
lege, Bloomfield, New Jersey, received 
a gift of thirty-five bushels of potatoes 
from a frequent donor. On receipt of 
the potatoes the gift was classified under 
the title: “regular gifts.” Then came the 
shortage, with potatoes rare in homes 
and restaurants but not at Bloomfield. 
Last month the board of directors de- 
cided to change the classification of the 
gift from “regular gifts” to “large gifts.” 











Last month at the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary celebration of Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church’s present building, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, the church’s eight- 
bell carillon was enlarged by an addi- 
tion of thirty-nine more bells. Above, 
bells are erected by 130-foot-boom crane. 


Kentucky laymen join forces, Lay- 
men of two Kentucky presbyteries— 
Western Kentucky (Presbyterian U.S.A. ) 
and Mullenburg (Presbyterian U.S.)— 
recently joined forces to work as one 
group. The action was taken at a meet- 
ing in Hopkinsville, Kentucky, attended 
by 150 men from both Churches. Pres- 
byterian youth activities in Kentucky, 
U.S.A. and U.S., are already unified. 


He stuck to his job. Eighty-three- 
year-old C. E. Joyner, elder for sixty 
years of the Harrisburg Presbyterian 
Church, Harrisburg, Illinois, was hon- 
ored recently by the congregation upon 
his resignation as clerk of session. He 


held that post for forty-two yeam 


Three McCormick students 
The three top honors in the Sem 
Preacher of the Year contest, spe 
by the Chicago Sunday Evening { 
and The Pulpit Magazine, all we 
students of the Presbyterian C 
McCormick Theological Seminary, { 
cago, Illinois. The judges, who 
the anonymous manuscripts, wer 
aware that the three were from the 
seminary. The contest winners 
graduated recently from McCon 
They are: William G. Lorenz, 
five, who will work with migrant 
Minnesota under the National 
of Churches; Allan J. Pickering, 
four, who is supplying the pulpit 
Ladoga, Indiana, Presbyterian @ 
and Malcom C. Nygren, twenty-e 
student pastor at First Church, @ 
paign, Illinois. Winners were 
from manuscripts received from sti 
in thirty leading seminaries in the 


Princeton musician is hymnal 
Dr. David Hugh Jones, professor 
music at Princeton Theological } 
nary and director of the Seminary@ 
was elected editor-in-chief of the 
posed joint hymnal for five Presh 
and Reformed denominations. He wi 
chosen at a meeting of the contentSaml 
mittee recently. 


New theological association C 
Last month the American Associatiaiill 
Theological Schools elected a newpigy 
dent: Dr. Edward H. Roberts, dem 
Princeton Theological Seminary, % 
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Mothers of the Year. Among! 
Presbyterian women named Mothers 
the Year in their respective states by! 
American Mothers Committee are 
Presbyterian mothers from Oklaho 
and California. In both states | 
year’s Mothers of the Year were 
Presbyterians. 

Mrs. Ralph O. Reiner of Berkel 
California, for thirty-two years am 
sionary in Korea, is California’s Moth 
of the Year for 1952, She is a mem) 
of Berkeley’s First Church. She and} 
Reiner have five children. 

Oklahoma’s Mother is Mrs. J. 
Parks, a member of First Presbyteri 
Church, Oklahoma City. She is ! 
mother of eleven children, seven 
whom are still living. She spends ( 
afternoon each week working with! 
men in the Will Rogers Veterans 
pital, she keeps a file on every 
Oklahoma City made fatherless 
World War II and the Korean cont 
and she remembers these children 
birthdays and visits them when # 
are sick, She has ten grandchildren 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Washington Pastor to Head 
Presbyterian Youth Work 

A thirty-eight-year-old Washington 
or last month became head of youth 
work for the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

He is the Reverend Franklin B. Gil- 
lspie, former minister to youth of the 
Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

As director of Young People’s Work 
atthe Board of Christian Education, Mr. 
Gillespie will administer the nine-year- 
od Westminster Fellowship program 
for the nation’s half-million Presbyterian 
teen- and college-age young people. 

“The Presbyterian Church has been in 
the forefront among Protestant churches 
with its Westminster Fellowship youth 
program,” Mr. Gillespie believes. In out- 
lining ways of strengthening the pro- 
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Franklin B. Gillespie 


gram, he says, “In the year ahead much 
emphasis should be given to the Five 
Commission Plan, whereby the youth 
fellowships of the major denominations 
will have the same organizational struc- 
ture. This should make possible coopera- 
tive youth work on a community level 
to a degree that has not been possible 
in the past.” 

The originator and for five years the 
director of junior-high camps in the 
Synod of Baltimore, Mr. Gillespie hopes 
to give much consideration to strength- 
ening the program for the junior-high 
age group. 

A graduate of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, he was pastor of the Lewins- 
ville Presbyterian Church, McLean, Vir- 
ginia, from 1940 to 1947, when he was 
called to the Chevy Chase Church. 

He had held numerous presbytery and 
interdenominational posts, and has di- 
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rected and taught in many camps and 
conferences in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


National Council Meets 

At Lake Forest College 
Presbyterian young people’s top or- 

ganization—the Westminster Fellowship 

National Council, is meeting this week 


on the campus of Lake Forest College, | 


Lake Forest, Illinois. 

With approximately a hundred young 
people attending from all sections of 
the country, the 1952 Council is the 
largest in the history of Presbyterian 
youth work. 

Bible study, addresses, and discus- 
sion of major problems in youth work 
highlight the week-long meeting. Among 
questions which the young people are 
considering are (1) the social issues 
which high school students meet, (2) 
the interracial policies of Presbyterian 
institutions of higher education, (3) the 
philosophy of Christian leadership, and 
(4) enlistment in church vocations. 

Dr. Alexander Miller, of Stanford 
University, Stanford, California, is the 
principal speaker. His subject, “The 
Forces That Mold Us 
current cultural and social forces com- 
plicating the lives of young people. 


Presbyterian Youth Leave 
For European Work Camps 


Nineteen Presbyterian young people 
set sail last month to spend the summer 
working in European work camps spon- 
sored by the World Council of Churches. 

The camps are located in Mayence, 
Hangelar, and Berlin, Germany; Etaules, 
Chambrun, and Bruay, France; Bel- 
gium; Greece; Austria; and the Nether- 
lands. 

Students, business young people, di- 
rectors of religious education, and one 
university pastor and his wife are among 
the delegation. The group includes: 
Emily Bohnhorst, Denton, Texas; Mar- 
garet Pole and Walter Kipper, Jr., both 
of Oak Park, Illinois; Virginia Falken- 
bury, Glen Falls, New York; Thomas 
Eliot Skidmore, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lil- 
ian J. Adams, Inglewood, California; 
Ralph Hamburger and Jean Mackenzie 
Keir, both of Hollywood, California; 
Frederick Bruner, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Glen Chester Carlson, Akron, 
Ohio; Dorothy Dodson and Elizabeth 

Baldwin, both of Madison, New Jersey; 
Frederick Horton, Bay City, Michigan; 
George Kurz, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania; Bryant George, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Blanche Hall, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; John S. O'Neill, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; and the Reverend and Mrs. 
Allen Gripe, of New York, New York. 
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HIGHLAND, 


Church Jurnilire 


ILLINOTS 


FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform 
py folding chairs, tables and Sun- 

School furniture also available. 

Write Department 156 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

354 Nelson Street, $.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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HURCH FURNISHINGS 
VESTMENTS, FRONTALS, 
EMBROIDERIES, SILVER 











ices when uw ore church i verments. 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 


you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 19 «. ¥. 
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PLEASE WRITE OUR yt ae for information and 




















Off to the carnival, St. Paul children forget their crutches in expectation of clowns, popcorn balls, and a rare good time. 


THE TARTAN TROUPERS 


At Macalester College, the Westminster Fellowship puts its own show on the road 


Hard to tell who is having the most fun—John Toay, history student from Storm 
Lake, lowa, or his young charges who are eating ice cream and bobbing for apples. 
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It’s a happy hour for the ae 
lads and lassies of the Twin Cities 
Macalester College sends its Tarti 
Troupers out to entertain. In the show 
are magicians, singers, comedians, bag 
pipers, and lots of popcorn and cottis 
candy—a sure formula for shining ey 
and pleasant memories. The Maca 
Westminster Fellowship started th 
group two years ago “to give the kids 
a good time,” Trouper Kurt Kremlitk 
explains. Since then the project has be 
come the most popular activity @ 
campus. 

Sixty students make up the troupe 
They prepare their acts themselves and 
raise their own funds to buy souvent 
and candy for the children. As often 
as four nights a month, transported by 
the St. Paul chapter of the Red Cros, 
they take the show to hospitals, orphat 
ages, schools, and institutions in the St 
Paul-Minneapolis area. 

This spring all the students at Me 
calester helped the Troupers stage #& 
immense carnival in the college gym 
nasium. Each student organization s# 
up a booth in the style of a county fait 
Over five hundred orphan, crippled 
or handicapped children, each escort 
by an accommodating student “parent, 
giggled at the clowns and shrieked 
the spook house during an unforgettable 


afternoon of fun. 
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“Oh boy, lookit me!” All the accoutrements of a boy at the circus deck this wide-eyed lad at the Tartan Troupers’ spring carnival 
as he gets an Hawaiian-style piggy-back ride from Webster Tom, twenty-one-year-old biology student from Kapaa Kauai, Hawaii. 
Juty 5, 1952 
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Argentina Belgium Brazil Camereun Chile China Czechoslovakia Celombia Eeuader France Ger 


~ Overseas Reporter : =2="3 


Pakistan Philippines Portugal Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Thailand Venezuela Yuges 
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Presbyterian Hospitals in India and Pakistan 


Miraj Hospital 

Tanu is an eight-year-old Indian girl severely 
burned when her sari caught fire in the mud hut of a 
little village eight miles from Miraj. The village people 
knew about Presbyterian Miraj Hospital, but they 
thought a big hospital like this would not open its 
doors at night to receive a poor village girl. 

So Tanu writhed in agony all night while ink, but- 
ter, and other “medicines” were applied to the burns. 
By the time she reached the hospital her eyes were 
glazed, and Dr. Archibald G. Fletcher, Jr., who re- 
ports the story, could scarcely feel her pulse. 

Plasma and gelatin solution were forced into her 
veins, the burns cleansed, and penicillin and anti- 
tetanus injections were given. Doctors and nurses 
kept a close watch on her. 

Tanu’s family and friends were amazed. Fifteen 
dollars worth of plasma, twenty-four dollars worth 
of gelatin, expensive penicillin—and the family could 
pay nothing. 

For weeks, wrote Dr. Fletcher’, we couldn’t coax 
a smile from Tanu. Then gradually she sensed the 
affection around her and responded. Each day she 
waited for the doctor and the missionary who read 
Bible stories. She never said much, they tell us, but 
those bright eyes, that bright smile, and a squeeze 
from that skinny little hand said more than any words. 
Many little girls like Tanu have been helped at the 
Miraj Hospital. 


Frances Newton Hospital 


in January ground was broken for a new addition 
to Frances Newton Hospital at Ferozepur. As hospital 
business manager and Presbyterian missionary Ruth E. 
Bergevin supervised the work of a humble Sikh work- 
man, he said to her, “Miss Sahiba, it is our belief that 
when a place is blessed as this hospital has been 
blessed over the years, it means that the Teacher 











Greeee Guatemala Hol 


Korea Lebanon Mex 


has at some time stopped and found rest in that place. 
Did your Christ ever stop to rest here?” 

‘Miss Bergevin paused and then answered, “Physi- 
cally, probably Christ never set foot in India. What 
we are sure of is that in spirit he has rested here 
and does rest here very often. There have been times 
when not only his disciples but others like you also 
have sensed his presence and seen his works.” 

In the last dozen years this hospital, under the 
leadership of Dr. Dorothy Lee Ferris, has ministered 
to scores of flood victims, treated some two hundred 
persons wounded in the religious riots, fought a 
cholera epidemic, and cared for thousands of patients. 
Now a greater opportunity opens with a new building. 





United Christian Hospital at Lahore 


Following the partition of India and the mass mi- 
gration of Hindus and Sikhs from the West Punjab, As 
leaving the country almost exclusively Moslem, the 
work of seven British and American missions was 
brought together under a United Board for Christian 
Work in Pakistan. 

One of the Board’s first projects was organizing a 
175-bed Christian hospital at Lahore. The hospital 
grew from the Christian refugee hospital for women 
and children set up there during the riots. 

Christian medical personnel opened the hospital in 
two of the halls of Forman Christian College. There 
has been a steady increase in the number of patients. 
The staff now numbers more than twenty-five. 

A first-class nurses training schoo! has been estab- 
lished. At last report there were forty-eight student 
nurses. 

Among the Presbyterians serving at United Chris- 
tian Hospital are Mrs. Clarence Falk, nursing super- 
intendent; Katherine W. Burnett, a nurse; and Frieda 
E. Enss, business manager. P. Carter Speers, pro- 
fessor at Forman Christian College, has been general 
manager of the hospital. 














Women’s wards, United Christian Hospital at Lahore. 


Site of new building, Frances Newton Hospital, India. Ge 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


With the People. Graphic portrayal 
of Presbyterian community services 
overseas. Describes selective proj- 
ects in Lebanon, India, Guatemala, 
Africa, Thailand, and Mexico, 25c. 


Pages from a Diary. Six days ex- 
cerpted from the personal diary 
of a harassed housewife. She 
couldn’t find time to get her work 
done, didn’t understand her daugh- 
ter, and was confused in her sense 
of values until she began to realize 
what stewardship really means. 
Free. 


Marriage Troubles Can Be Over- 
come. Twenty-one questions and 
answers about conflicts between 
husbands and wives. Sample ques- 
tions: Does jealousy interfere with 
our marriage? Do we have differ- 
ences over religion? Do we fight 
about money? Free. 


—~ 


Presbyterian Plan Book, 1952-53. 
Contains suggested emphases, Spe- 
cial Sunday order cards, official di- 
rectory, historical sketch. For pas- 
tors, church officers, and all who 
plan church programs. 50c; 10 or 
more, each 40c. 


Christ in the Home. An attractive 
devotional card providing graces 
for use before meals and general 
prayers for use in family worship. 
A constant reminder of the Divine 
Presence. Ic. 


These Rights We Hold, by Fred L. 
Brownlee. Traces the sources of 
human rights in the Old and New 
Testament and through the Refor- 
mation, emphasizing the role and 
responsibility of the Church for 
minority groups and in labor-man- 
agement and race relations. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25. 


Accent on Liberty, edited by Mabel 
M. Sheibley. Twelve true stories 
on home missions at work to secure 
basic human rights. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Il. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of Litera- 
ture and Audio-Visual Materials. 
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Dr. Edward A. Odell, who for 25 years prior to his retirement was the secre ing R 
for the West Indies of the Board of National Missions, was the featured g 
of Mary Margaret McBride on a morning broadcast held during General Asse 


And Now Tomorrow, telecast by station 
WABBD in New York, as saw it in all the 


Council of the City of New York 
over all their regular programs of { By Al 


150 premiere showings in Carnegie Hall week to the Presbyterians. St. Thom feller 
and local churches combined. The Ses- Episcopal Church, two blocks south "The ¢ 
quicentennial prize-winning hymn, “Pio- the Fifth Avenue Church, lent its beg and C 


tiful Guild Hall and two other rooms atic 

serve as broadcasting headquarters. 
A seven-man committee began , 

January to develop the programs. Meum The 


neers of Christ,” sung by Fred Waring’s 
Chorus, was heard by several million 
televiewers. Great numbers were intro- 
duced to Moderator Morse on their TV 




























screens and learned first-hand from him _ while, the local radio and television comm New 
and other Presbyterian leaders what the mittee of eleven, under the chairmanshi Racial 
Church is doing. of the Reverend Jesse Stitt, undertook F 
. 4 . ¥ rom 
Hundreds cooperated to make this secure broadcasting time. During ‘Ever 
coverage possible. The people who own’ eral Assembly, a broadcasting team a 
and operate the networks and stations twenty-one assisted the eighty-one P ian 
gave the time and their assistance free as__ byterians who participated in the radi Ginn, 
a public service. Also, the National and television programs. 
Council of Churches and the Protestant —CLaAyTON T. Griswo 
From 
*The | 
Organ 
Christ 
Do ¥« 
From 
*God 
et | 
A st 
From 
ing O 
"The 
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Dr. Samuel H. Moffett, formerly a missionary to China, discusses his expe 
with Kathi Norris during a special program over the Dumont Television Ne 
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re FOLLOW -THROUGH 


Christian Social Action 

‘The resolutions proposed by the Standing Committee on Social Education and 
“Action and adopted by the 164th General Assembly “are without vitality and effec- 
ness unless the churches and church members put them into action where they 
ive’ (see “For Decisive Action,” page 12). The need for informed public opinion 
jsof foremost concern. Listed below are publications recommended by the Depart- 













Christian 







ling Records—How Did Your Senators 
Congressmen Vote in 1949 and 1950? 
Dept. of Social Education & Action, 830 








Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 10c. 
*Primer on Political Action 
Methodist Church Lit. Hdqt., 7820 Read- 
ing Rd., Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 15c. 





Civil Liberties: 

*The Loyalty of Free Men 

By Allan Barth. Pocket Books, Inc., 
feller Center, New York, N.Y. 


*The Christian Citizen 

and Civil Rights 

National Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 50c. 


*The Bible and Human Rights 
The Women’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 60c. 


Rocke- 
35c. 





Racial and Cultural Relations: 
From Presbyterian Distribution Service: 
—.. Welcome 

A guide to better race-relations. 50c. 
‘Seeking to Be Christian in Race-Rela- 
tions. 25c. 


0 The Church and 


From Presbyterian Distribution Service: 

*The Church and Industrial Relations 10c. 
Organized Labor and the Church 15c. 
Christianity Where Men Work 50c. 
Do You Know Labor? $2.75, paper $1.35 


ment of Social Education and Action. An asterisk indicates “must” reading. 


Citizenship 


Is Politics Your Job? 

Election Handbook 
League of Women Voters, 1026 17th St., 
Washington 6, D.C. each 10c. 


The Structure of Local Government 


Human Rights and Personal Freedom 





| 
| 


Nat. Council for the Social Studies, 1201 

16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 50c. 
From Columbia University Press, 413 West | 
117th St., New York 27, N.Y.: 
Race and Biology 25c. 
Race and Culture 25c. | 
Racial Myths 25c. | 
*The Roots of Prejudice 25c. 
*Probing Our Prejudices 

Harper & Brothers, New York 16, N.Y. 60c. 
To Secure These Rights 

Report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. Sup’t. of Documents, U.S. 
Gov't. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D.C. | 

$1.00 


“To Secure These Rights” in Your Com- 
munity 
Manual for fact-finding and action. Amer- 
ican Council on Race Relations, 4901 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 15, IIL. 50c. 


Industrial Relations 


From National Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.: 
*The Christian at His Daily Work 35c. 


*What Churches Can Do About Economic 
Life 30c. 


World Order 


From Westminster Bookstores: 
"God and the Nations 
Cloth $2.00, paper $1.00 
“Let Us Live For God and the Nations 
A study and action guide. 50c. 
From Sup’t of Documents, U.S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C.: 


‘The Point Four Program 15c. 
Why Foreign Aid? 20c. 
The United Nations and You 30c. 


*Everyman’s United Nations 
Columbia University Press, 413 West 117th | 
St., New York 27, N.Y. 


*A Christian’s Primer of the UN 
Methodist Church Literature Headquar- 


ters, 7820 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 37, 
Ohio 25c. 
*Bold New Program 

By Willard Espy. Bantam Books, Inc., 
Dept. C, Chicago 22, Ill. 25c. 


Recommended Periodicals 


Social Progress 
$1.00 a year, monthly except July and 
August. Dep’t. of S.E.A., 830 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Secial Action 
$1.50 a year, monthly except July and 
August. Council for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Information Service 

50 a year, weekly except July and Au- 
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gust. Dep’t. of Research and Education, 
National Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
The UNESCO Courier 
$1.50 a year, monthly. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Bdwy., New York 27, N.Y. 
The United Nations Bulletin 
$4.50 a year, bi-weekly. Dep't. of Informa- 
tion, United Nations, 405 East 22nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





$1.25 | 












Mary Robertson 
had always 
hoped that she 
might have a 
son who would 
preach the 
unsearchable 
riches of Christ. This leaflet 
tells how her hope was realized. 


Friends of Princeton, through 
gifts large and small are finding 
something of her joy in sharing 
Youth’s Adventure for Christ. 


P RINCETON Seminary 
61 MERCER ST., PRINCETON, N.J. 
James K. Quay, Vice-Pres. 
Without obligation, please send me 
the leaflet MARY ROBERTSON’S SON. 
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A complete song- 
om book of 128 hymns 
and choruses—meets 
the need for singing 
enjoyment and in- 
spiration. 

TWO SIZES: Large Size, 
60c each, 3 for $1.75; 
Pocket Size, 35¢ each, 3 
for $1.00. 

Its low cost means 
everyone in your 
group can have a 
songbook! 


Spark up your Singing Youth with 
YOUTH SINGS! 


PRAISE BOOK PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. G, Mound, Minnesota 


AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


A HAPPY 
REUNION 


ah. 
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By JESSE STUART 


We had our house under the rock- 
cliff by the sand-gap. We had wood- 
moss for our carpets. It was spread over 
the dry, dirt floor under the rock-cliff 
roof. And we had poplar leaves spread 
over a big, flat-topped rock for our table- 
cloth. We had mushrooms for our plates. 
They were placed neatly on our table. 
We had acorns for teacups. The little 
cups that the acorns grew in were our 
saucers. We had little peeled, forked, 
sourwood branches for forks, hickory-nut 
hulls for spoons, and stems of dry blade- 
grass for knives. We folded oakleaves 
for drinking cups and drank from a 
stream of water that slowly trickled from 
a split in our cliff. 

“We have a pretty home,” Nora told 
me as I walked proudly inside our home 
with my bow and arrow. And Nora was 
my wife and he: sister, Bee, was our 
oldest girl. My sister, Mary, was our 
second girl. And my brother, Finn, was 
our son. We had our house deep in the 
woods on the path that wound over the 
mountain between Nora’s real home and 
my real home. But we met in these 
woods at our rock-cliff home and I car- 
ried wood-moss, acorns, tulip leaves, oak 
leaves, stems of bladegrass and gathered 
sourwood forks and hunted for my fam- 
ily while Nora ran our house, She swept 
with a broom made of broom-sage that 
I had gathered and wrapped around the 
end of a stick and tied with tough thongs 
of inner-hickory bark. 

And while Nora prepared our lunch, 
I sat on a stone in front of the cliff with 
my bow and arrow in my hand. Bee 
and Mary, our daughters, helped their 
mother, Nora, while ou: son, Finn, went 
into the woods and picked wild black- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries, and 
dewberries. They grew on vines that 
overlapped the far end of our cliff. Finn 
didn’t have very far to go. Nora served 
the berries on mushroom plates. 

When I walked out of our rock-cliff 
home, I watched the cardinals that had 
their nest among a thicket of wild crab- 
apples. They thought they had the nest 
hidden from us but they didn’t. We 
knew when they built the nest; we knew 
when they had eggs in it and we knew 
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when the mother bird sat on the eggs. 
And we had watched the rooster cardinal 
sit on the eggs while the mother cardinal 
flew down to the creek in the ravine be- 
low us to get a drink. We had watched 
her drink the cool water and then fly to a 
deeper water hole and fly down into the 
water and flap her wings and take a 
bath. And we had watched them carry 
worms to their young. We could see four 
little birds’ beaks above the rim of the 
nest when one of the parent birds came 
with the food. And we could hear each 
one fussing for the mouthful of food. 
And soon as one got the food and the 
old bird flew away, the fussing among 
the young birds ceased. We even 
watched the mother and father cardinals 
carry water for their young in their bills. 

But now as I watched the old birds 
flying around the nest, I didn’t see them 
bring food. They flew around the nest 
and made strange noises. They would 
fly close to the nest and fly away again 
to a tree-top nearby; then they would 
make strange noises to each other. I 
thought they were in trouble. And I 
could hear strange noises from three 
young birds in the green crabapple tops 
nearby. 

“What is wrong with our neighbors?” 
Nora asked as she walked from under 
the cliff and stood beside me. _ 

“Must be a snake in their nest,” I said. 

Then, Mary, Bee, and Finn came to 
the opening of our cliff that we called 
the door and stood silently beside us and 
watched the old birds as they flew about 
making their plaintive sounds. 

“T'll bet there’s a blacksnake in that 
bird nest,” Mary said. 

“Tll bet there is one, too,” Bee said. 

“Shoot up through the nest,” Finn 
said. 

“No, you might kill a young bird,” 
Nora said. 

“T'll climb up among the crabapple 
tree to look into the nest,” I said. 

I didn’t want to tell Nora that I 
wasn't brave. But 1 was afraid to climb 
the tree and stick my face up over the 
nest to look into it. I was afraid a black- 
snake might be coiled in it and he would 
strike me in the face, for I couldn’t get 


out of his way. One had barely misgej 
my face once before. I had to fall from 
a wild plum tree so he'd miss, and afte 
I fell I wondered if his harmless bite g 
my face wouldn't have been better thay 
the sprained ankle I had for two months, 
But I was glad that I had fallen since th 
snake might have bitten me in the eye, 
I thought of all this as we walked towan 
the cluster of wild crabapple trees. 

I laid my bow and arrow down and 
started climbing the crabapple that grew 
nearest the one with the nest in it, And 
the rooster cardinal came close enou 
to flog me. He scolded me as he dived 
over my head with his red outspread 
wings glistening in the sunlight. The 
the mother bird flew over and ware 
me to stay away. She didn’t come clog 
to me as the father bird, and her feathers 
weren't nearly as red and didn’t glisten 
as much in the sunlight. 

When I climbed nearer the nest, the 
parent birds scolded me more. Once 
the cardinal rooster touched my hair 
that was pulled upward by the wind 
When I climbed higher than the nest, | 
could hardly wait to see what the trov- 
ble was. And Nora, Bee, Mary, and Finn 
stood silently on the ground below wait 
ing for me to tell them. I knew it wasa 


snake before I looked. But when |! 
looked, I saw only a little bird in the nest 
by itself, Its feathers were ruffled and 
when the parent birds flew away to circle 
and make another attack I heard a low 
sound the young bird made. 

“There’s only a little bird here,” I 
said. “There's something wrong with it.” 

“Then it’s not a snake,” Nora said. 

“No, it’s not a snake,” I said. 

“T'm glad,” Mary said. 

I slid back down the wild crabap 
tree and climbed back up the tree that 
had the nest in it. And when I reached 
the nest, I put my hand in and lifted up 
the helpless little bird among the lament 
ing cries of the parent birds, I slid back 
down the tree holding the young bird 
that didn’t make an effort to get away. 
It felt as big as two birds in my h 
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Soon as I reached the ground, Nora, Bee, 
Mary, and Finn and I looked at the little 
bird while the old birds flew over the 
empty nest with their plaintive cries. 

“Listen,” Nora said, putting her ear 
close to the little bird. “It’s wheezing, 
trying to get its breath. Something is 
choking it.” 

Then she put her hand on the bird. 

“It feels soft,” she said, 

“It's as large as two birds,” Mary said. 

“t's puffed with wind,” I said as I 

ulled its feathers back. 

“What will we do with it?” 
asked. 

‘Im going to take it home and ask 
Pa,” I said. 

And as we walked over the narrow 
path home with the small bird, the old 
birds followed us until we reached our 
home; then they wheeled in the air side 
by side on their red, outspread wings 
and flew back toward the empty nest. 
We hurried down to the garden where 
Pa was working. He leaned on his hoe 
when he saw us coming. And I showed 
him the bird and told him how I had 
climbed the tree and got it. Then I asked 
him what to do with it. 

He took the bird in his hand and 
examined it carefully. 

“It will never live,” he said. 

Then he held it near his ear to hear 
it getting its breath. He heard its strug- 
gling for breath and I guess that touched 
him, for he said, “Kill it and get it out 
of its misery.” 

“I won't kill it,” I said. 

“It will die anyway,” he said, “It will 
die a slow death and in a lot of misery.” 

I knew if anyone killed it that I would 
have to kill it, for my father loved birds 
and before he would kill one he would 
let it die in its misery. He would let it die 
anatural death. 

“Why not stick a pin in the skin and 
let the air out?” Nora said. 

My father laughed. And then his face 
lost its smile when he said, “You'd better 
kill it and put it out of its misery.” 

“Then you kill it,” I said. 

“No, you can kill it,” he said. “You see, 
I've got a lot to do in the garden. I must 
be getting along with my work.” 

Nora pulled a straight pin from her 
dress. 

“Our teacher told us before we used 
a pin to pick a briar from our hands,” 
Nora said, “to strike a match and burn 
the pin point. She said that sterilized the 
pin point and killed the germs.” 

“Then we must have a match,” Finn 
said, 

“I don’t have one,” Pa said. 

‘Tll go to the house and get one,” 
Finn said, 

“Kill that poor little bird and put it 
out of its misery,” Pa said. 

“But we don’t want to kill it,” Mary 
said with tears coming to her eyes. 

While Finn was gone after the match, 


Finn 
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we ruffled the young bird’s feathers. We 
touched it gently with our hands. We 
didn’t want it to die. We wanted to help 
it to live. 

Finn came back with the match and 
I struck the match on my father’s hoe 
handle while Nora held the pin point 
in the match flame. The pin point heated 
red in the match flame and darkened as 
the flame subsided. And we waited sec- 
onds for it to cool in the wind and then 
Nora held the little bird while I stuck the 
pin point into its tender skin. I could 
feel a little stream of air leaving the 
place where I stuck the pin. And soon, 
it was no larger than a normal bird. It 
was almost like sticking a pin into a bal- 
loon to let the air out. 

“It's trying to get out of my hand 
now,” Nora said. 

“Well, I'll declare,” my father said. 
“Life is coming back to it.” 

It chirped several times and tried to 
get away, 

“It wants its parents,” Bee said. 

“Now it’s all right,” I said. “We'll take 
it back.” 

“I’m glad you saved its life,” Pa said 
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with a smile. “Now take it where you 
found it and give it to the old birds.” 
We left my father in the garden smil- 
ing at us as we hurried back to our rock- 
cliff. Our dinner was waiting for us on 
the table. Our berries had been served 
on our mushroom plates. We would eat 
them with our sourwood forks and we 
would drink water from our acorn cups 
and saucers. We knew that we hte 
eat soon as we put the young bird back 
with the old ones. And we talked about 
how happy they would be to get the 
young bird. They wouldn't be flying 
about scolding us. They would be happy. 
But soon as we reached the rock cliff 
we saw the old birds flying over their 
empty nest, we stood a minute listening 
to their plaintive cries. Their cries 
sounded tike the cries of winter snow- 





birds trying to find ragweed seed to eat 
in zero weather. 

“But look,” Nora said, showing me the 
bird, “It can’t fly. The wind has come 
back into it again. And it’s wheezing to 
get its breath.” 

We examined the young cardinal 
carefully. It was in the same misery as 
it had been before. We stood and looked 
at each other. We knew we couldn’t eat 
till something was done for our bird. 

“What can we do?” Mary asked im- 
patiently. 

“We must do something,” Bee said. 

“I know what we'll do,” Nora said. 

“What will we do?” Finn asked. 

“Open a little bigger hole in its skin,” 
Nora said. “The pin hole closed and the 
air gathered again.” 

“But how can we open a bigger hole?” 

“Do it with scissors,” Nora said. “We 
have a little pair of scissors in the cliff.” 

I ran to the cliff to get the scissors 
where Nora, Mary, and Bee had been 
making table napkins of silver maple 
leaves, 

“We don’t have a match to sterilize 
the scissors,” I said. 

“But this is an emergency operation,” 
Nora said. We had been reading about 
“emergency operations” at school. “And 
we must operate now to save our pa- 
tient.” 

I held the young cardinal while Nora 
used the scissors and Bee, Mary, and 
Finn looked on. Nora cut a little triangle 
on each side of the bird beneath its 
wings. The wind whistled from these 
holes and again wrinkled skin covered 
its body. 

“Now to be sure about this operation,” 
Nora said. “I'll cut two more little holes 
in the skin so air can’t gather again.” 

Nora cut a little place on the side of 
its neck and one on its back while the 
old birds fiew over us. And when they 
sounded their warnings the little car- 
dinal answered them. 

“We'd better hold it a few minutes to 
see that the wind doesn’t gather again,” 
Nora said. 

Nora held the young cardinal while 
we washed our hands and faces in the 
stream of water that trickled away from 
the cliff. We were getting ready for our 
long delayed meal. And after we had 
waited minutes, the wind didn’t gather 
under the skin of the young cardinal. 
The old birds and their young still cried 
for the missing one. They had cried until 
they sounded hoarse. 

“I'm going to turn it loose,” Nora said. 
“I believe it can fly now.” 

Nora turned it loose from her hand. 
We watched it fly slowly toward the tops 
of the crabapple thicket. The old car- 
dinals flew beside it, directing it toward 
the crabapple tops. And as soon as it was 
hidden behind the green cloud of leaves 
on the crabapple tops, we heard the 


chirrups of a happy family reunion. 
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COLLEGES 





Coeducational Colleges 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal 
conditions on a beautiful campus. For information 
write Registrar, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 


The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 


Offers a Le te Educational Program. Fully Ac- 

credited B.A.—B.S ees. Definite Christian 

ae oe ML San Cost. Self-help Opportunities. 
Write Director of Admissi 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 


COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Foree ROTC Unit—Christian culture and thorough 
scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


CARROLL COLLEGE "yee 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles- from Chicago. Beau- 
tiful campus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, dedicated 
to a program of Christian higher education, Write Director 
of Admissions, Box PL, Carroll, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 











HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 

Write for information. 














HASTINGS COLLEGE 
A coeducational college approved by Presbyterian 
Church, s Liberal Arts. Music. Business 
Nursing. Pre-medical. Pre-engineering. Accredited, 
North Central Association. Wm. Marshall French, 
President, Hastings, Nebraska. 


|  MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching ( Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism. with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
logical seminary with a positive Christian purpose. 
‘Serving the whole Church and the World.’’ Now in 
its one hundredth year. Rolle La Porte, President, 
Dubuque. towa. 














WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and eaeeseeny 
Coeducational and accredited. 


Pau R. STEWART 
President 


courses. 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-four years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living" 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 


Alma Michigan 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, 
arts college for men and women—in 
heart of the Blue Grass where so’ 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., Pre 
Danville, Kentucky 





Men’s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 

Arts, engineering, and pre- -professional | cou 
Raiph Cooper +t 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








Women’s Colleges 








‘HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


° A new $3,000,000 Plant 

e Able Christian Faculty 

e Extensive Curriculum 

e Fortunate Students 
Hanover, indiana 


' 





t Strong 
iJ 


&} among America’s Pres- 

4 byterian, Liberal Arts 
= Colleges. Coeduca- 
tional. Write Director of 
Admissions 


Senis and Clark (ollege~ 


Portiand 1, Oregon 


‘MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Co-ed. Distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Accredited—first two years of 
college. Liberal arts, music, business. Dorms for 
women. Scholarships. Rate $600. Catalog E. 
John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian Col 
Women. Sound academic training with a 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre 
Scholarships available. For information wri’ 
Admissions, Box P, Beaver College, Jenki 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. A f 
Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 18 
eatalog and information write F. L. McCt 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE rstaviisnea in 1794 


Four-year, Presbyterian, coeducational, fully 
accredited B. A. Liberal Arts: B. S. Bus. Admins. 
Pre-professional courses. Two-year secretarial 
course. Friendly, Christian influences-amid the foot- 
hills of the Smokies. Moderate costs-endowed and 
work scholarships. Raymond Cc. Rankin, D. D., 
President, Greeneville, T 





Waynesburg, Pa. 








ing, Secretarial—Enroliment 


time Presbyterian Chaplain 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


aA Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 

ation, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Nurs- 
: limited to 900 students—Suburban environment—30 
miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 
in residence—Aims to develop socially responsible 
intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
183] Morking 115 yeors of Serv- 1952 
ice to the Church and Clergy 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


Mew Vouk 10, .¥. 


















WILSON COLLEGE 


Founded 1869. Highest academic standards. 
in liberal arts and sciences internationall 
nized. Outstanding in career counseling. 
70-acre campus in Cumberland Valley. C 
Director of Admissions, Box L, Cham 





Girls’ Preparatory 





ELLIS COUNTRY. SCHOOL 
Girls, gra A accre < o 
pareteuy, art, music, home ec., sec 

acre campus, suburban Philadel his. [ee 
Sports, riding. New gym. Pool. Non-profit. 
School. Camp Ellis. <nenes Arnold E. Look, 


Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 











Boys’ Preparatory 





BLAIR ACADEM 


A Presbyterian School for boys. with a w 
lished reputation for College Preparation: 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern) 
ment on country campus in N. J. footh 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and 
Dr. tra A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairst 





Boys’ Military School 





CARSON LONG 


Boys Military School. Educates the whole boy— 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, 
live. Prepares for college, life or business. 
gaan oS. supreme. 116th yr. Rates $725.00, 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pa. 








STAGE Curtains & 
Inexpensive Track 
Ex-ROOM Dividers on 
pene. Track 

ULPIT Background 
& Special Drapes 


Samples & Estimate 
—Send Sizes on 
sketch 


Camden Artcraft Co. 
180 WN. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 6 














FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
Available to Students, Teachers, Christi 
Workers and Missionaries at 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordior Manutacturers & Wholesalers 
Dept. PL, 2003 W. Chicage Ave., Chicege 22, 


